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I. 
WHAT WAS THE “FRUIT OF THE VINE” 


WHICH JESUS GAVE HIS DISCIPLES AT THE INSTITUTION 
OF THE SUPPER? 


THE writer has decided to lay before his brethren the re- 
sults of considerable study of this question, though with 
much reluctance. For his sympathies are heartily with the 
active friends of temperance, and it is natural to fear that 
some of them will count him an enemy for stating to them 
what he believes to be the truth. But a course of pains- 
taking inquiry, extending over several years, has brough 
him at last to conclusions which, it is hoped, may be ex- 
plained without offence to any just man. 

First, then, does the fact that Jesus did not use the word 
“‘wine,” but spoke rather of “this cup” and “this fruit of 
the vine,” favor the idea that the liquor used was unfer- 
mented ? By no means, when all the facts are considered. 
Luke and Paul report Jesus as saying to His disciples, ‘ This 
cup is the new covenant in My blood.” Matthew and Mark 
do not say that Jesus employed the word at all, but they re- 
late that ‘‘ He tookacup, and gave thanks, and gave to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it.” Evidently the cup here signifies 
what was in it, just as a man says to the boy at a Saratoga 
spring, ‘‘ Give me a glass,” meaning a,glass full of the water. 
The language is perfectly natural and well nigh universal. 
When necessary the liquid filling thecup is named, otherwise 
not (See Ps. 16:5; 23:5; 116: 13; Jer. 16:7; 25: 15,17, 
28; 49: 12; Matt., 20: 22,23). Tosuppose that the expres- 
sion was chosen by Christ or by the evangelists for the sake of 
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avoiding the term “‘ wine,” is gratuitous. Why should that 
term have been avoided, if it signified unfermented grape- 
juice whenever the use of wine was required or approved ? 
for this is the doctrine of those who advocate the two-wine 
theory. Besides, the Mishna testifies that at the Paschal 
supper “four cups” were drunk at four stages of the meal, 
and that they were called “the first cup,” ‘the second 
cup,” “the third cup, ” or “cup of blessing,” and so on, 
This was a customary abbreviation, a settled form of speech, 
known to all the people. 

But is “‘ the fruit of the vine,” or ‘‘ this fruit of the vine,” 
a perfectly suitable designation of wine? Must it not rather 
mean the fresh juice of the grape? Usage is the law of 
speech, and it may be said without fear that both scholars 
and common people, from the time of Christ until the nine- 
teenth century, considered “ fruit of the vine” a very beauti- 
ful and suitable synonym for wine. Only since it began to 
be believed that fermented grape-juice is poisonous, and 
should always be eschewed, was the discovery made that 
wine is not “ the fruit of the vine.” Chrysostom, opposing 
a sect that used water instead of wine in the Lord’s Supper, 
says: ‘‘ A vine produces wine, not water,” and he must have 
meant by wine the fermented drink which was rejected by 
that sect, at the Lord’s table. Indeed, it can easily be shown 
that the Christian fathers always meant by the word wine, 
unqualified by other terms, the fermented juice of grapes, 
yet that juice mixed with water when employed at the Lord’s 
supper. The customary forms of blessing used by the Jews 
at the Paschal supper were, according to the Mishna, ‘“‘ Blessed 
be He that causeth bread to grow out of the earth,” and 
‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, who hast created the 
fruit of the vine” (See Lightfoot and Gill on Matt. 26: 26, 
27). Still further: the same words of blessing were daily 
employed by devout Jews, especially at their social enter- 
tainments, whether dinners or suppers. To bless God for 
‘bread that grows out of the earth” was their habit before 
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eating bread, and to bless Him for “the fruit of the vine ’’ 
was no less their custom before drinking wine. And as cer- 
tainly as their bread was commonly leavened, so certainly 
was their wine commonly fermented. If it be said that un- 
leavened bread, not leavened, grows out of the earth, one 
finds it difficult to imagine the declaration serious. For, 
speaking strictly, no kind of bread grows out of the earth. 
John C. Calhoun, criticising that sentence in the Declaration 
of Independence which affirms that “all men are born free 
and equal,” said: ‘‘ Men are not born at all; it is babes 
that are born.” Butsuch criticism, though in a certain sense 
true, is puerile. As language is used and understood, all 
men have been born, the man of eighty as truly as the boy 
of fifteen or the babe of one; and in the same sense all the 
bread that men eat, whether leavened or unleavened, has 
come from the earth. Whether all the wine that men drink 
is ‘the fruit of the vine”’ is indeed more doubtful, but not 
on account of its age or fermentation. When God is praised 
in the 104th psalm, 14th verse, as “ bringing forth dread out 
of the earth,” is it not evident that bread is said to be 
brought forth out of the earth, because the materials from 
which it is made have that origin? And would it not be 
absurd to argue that the Psalmist must have been thinking 
of unleavened bread, ‘‘ the bread of affliction,” which was 
eaten but one week in the year, instead of leavened bread 
which was a staple viand all the rest of the year? In the 
next verse it is written that “with bread He strengtheneth 
man’s heart” and that “ with wine (yayin) He maketh glad 
the heart of man.” Both the noun translated “ wine”’ 
and the verb translated ‘‘maketh glad” show that the 
Psalmist had in mind an exhilarating drink, the ordinary 
wine of the period. And if proper wine was meant, or was 
included in the meaning, then was it God’s gift and not 
man’s perversion of God’s gift. Properly used, as every 
gift of God ought to be used, it was a blessing, not a curse. 
Alas, men do not use it properly, and therefore we feel 
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constrained to insist upon total abstinence as the only safe 
course. 

If then Jesus, in giving thanks for the cup, made use of 
the customary expression, “‘ the fruit of the vine,” to denote 
its contents, it would surely have been most natural for Him 
to say, a moment after, “I will not drink henceforth of this 
fruit of the vine, until that day when I drink it new with 
you in my Father’s Kingdom” (Matt. 26: 29). The word 
here translated ‘‘ new” refers to quality rather than to age. 
“In that zew kingdom founded on the New Covenant, He 
will meet them again, and drink with them a new kind of 
wine” (Lutter, quoted by Broadus). It is clear, from what 
has been said, that the expression “ this fruit of the vine” 
proves nothing at all as to the qualities of the wine used, 
unless we bring to it knowledge from other sources concern- 
ing the liquor which Jews were then accustomed to drink. 
It does not distinguish passover wine in any respect from 
that which was ordinarily used as a beverage. The same 
expression was applied to wine every day of the year, when 
it was received by devout Jews at their meals. 

Secondly, does the fact that the Jews were forbidden to 
use /eaven in any form during the Passover prove that fer- 
mented grape-juice could not have been given by Jesus to 
His disciples in the cup? This question has been answered 
in the affirmative on the ground that ferment is leaven, and 
was therefore banished from every Jewish house during the 
Passover. Onthecorrectness of this answer very many. who 
object to the use of wine in the Lord’s Supper rely with per- 
fect confidence. But it seems to the writer of this article 
incorrect : 

(a) Because no passage of Scripture names wine, or any 
kind of wine, as forbidden to Jews during the Pass- 
over, nor does any passage speak of pious Jews as abstain- 
ing from it at that time. Yet Palestine was so much of a 
wine-producing country that we should have expected to 
find some trace of abstinence from it, in the form commonly 
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used, if it was thought to be leavened. Somewhere in the Old 
Testament, in the Apocrypha, or in the New Testament, some 
allusion to this important fact would have been discovered. 
But none has been found. And Josephus is equally silent. 

(4) Because Jews were commanded to remove all /eaven 
from their dorders during the Passover week (Ex. 13:7; 
Deut. 16: 4), and the word “ border” (Jedu/) is never ap- 
plied in the Old Testament to a mere house or house-lot ; 
it means in these passages the whole land of Israel. No “ so- 
journer” in that land was to be suffered to eat anything 
leavened (see Ex. 12: 19, 20). Is it credible that midway 
between one vintage and the next all fermented juice of the 
grape was destroyed in Palestine? and that this destruction 
is never expressly mentioned? The loss of property 
in destroying leaven and leavened bread would have 
been inconsiderable ; but the loss in destroying all the 
wine of the land would have seemed enormous. But 
even if “thy border” was understood in the time of Christ 
to mean the homestead of every Jew, it appears from 
the Mishna (Pesachim I. 1) that this included whatever 
ware-houses or wine-cellars any one possessed, for “into 
these,” it is said, ‘‘ leaven is sometimes carried.’’ Thesearch 
for it was made by candlelight in the evening of the 14th of 
Nisan, and whatever was found ‘‘ was to be burned at the 
beginning of the sixth hour,” or, “‘ as the sages say, must be 
crumbled into small particles, and cast forth to the wind, or 
thrown into the sea.” Yet this part of the Mishna, “ which 
treats of the removal of leaven from Jewish houses, or places 
under Jewish control, defining what constitutes leaven and 
how to banish it before or during the festival,” nowhere in- 
timates that common wine was thought to be leavened or 
was destroyed. It generally speaks as if dough was the 
material of leaven, and grain, meal, flour or bread the only 
leavened substances. The alleged exceptions are only ap- 
parent, for it was supposed that the excepted articles might 
contain particles of meal or flour. 
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(c) Because the use of the terms /eaven and leavened in 
the Old Testament does not warrant the statement that they 
were ever applied to the principle of vinous fermentation on 
the one hand, or to wine as the result of such fermentation 
on the other. The Hebrew noun (sear), translated ‘ leaven,” 
occurs in five places only (viz., Ex. 12: 15,19; 13:7; Lev. 
2: 11; Deut. 16: 4), and never in apparent connection with 
wine, strong drink, or any other beverage. The meaning of 
the verbal stem is said to be to expand, to swell up, to fer- 
ment, and the material of leaven is represented as being 
commonly “ sour dough.” 

Again the adjective (chdémetz), meaning ‘ leavened,” oc- 
curs ten times (viz., in Ex. 12: 15 ; 13: 3,73 23: 18; 34: 25; 
Lev. 2:11; 6: 10(Eng.6: 17); 7: 13; 22: 17; Am. 4: 5), 
and is everywhere to be understood as “‘ leavened bread” or 
leavened meal. In six of the ten passages it is spoken of as 
that which is eaten; in three it is spoken of in relation to 
sacrifice where it could not be eaten; in the other it is 
spoken of as baked. 

A participle, from the same root as this adjective, occurs 
twice (Ex. 12: 19, 20), ‘‘ Seven days shall there be no leaven 
séor) found in your houses; for whosoever cateth of that 
which is ‘ leavened,’ that soul shall be cut off from the con- 
gregation of Israel. . . Ye shall ea¢ nothing ‘ leavened.’ ”’ 

The verbal stem is said by Gesenius to signify “ ¢o be 
sharp, pungent, 1, of the taste, to be sour, acid, and 2, of the 
sight, to be bright, splendid,” and is found in six places (Ex. 
12: 34,39; Ps. 71:4; 73: 21; Isa. 63: 1; Hos. 7: 4). They 
read as follows: in Exodus: “ And the people took their 
dough before it ‘was leavened,’ their kneading troughs 
being bound up in their clothes upon their shoulders”’ . 
“And they baked unleavened cakes of the dough 
which they brought forth out of Egypt, for it was not 
leavened ;’”" in the Psalms (71: 4): ‘‘ Rescue me, O my God, 
out of the hand of the wicked, out of the hand of the unright- 
eous and ‘ cruel’ (i. e. ‘ sour’ or ‘ bitter’) man,” and 73: 21: 
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“For my heart was ‘grieved’ (i.e. ‘ soured,’ ‘embittered ’), 
and I was pricked in my veins ;” and lastly in the prophets, 
Isa. 63: 1: ‘Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
‘dyed’ (or ‘ crimsoned’) garments from Bozrah?” and Hos. 
7: 4: “ Heceaseth to stir (the fire), from the kneading of the 
dough until it ‘ be leavened.’” In three of the above cited 
passages the verb (Admets) is connected with dough; in two 
it is used figuratively of a man’s temper, and in one it is em- 
ployed to denote a sharp color, probably crimson. 

Finally, we have from the same root a noun which sig- 
nifies vinegar, and appears in four passages: (Num. 6: 3: 2°; 
Ruth, 2: 14; Ps.,69: 22; Prov., 10: 26;:25: 20). Vin- 
egar was of course a liquid, but the word is nowhere found 
in such connections as to imply that it was a common _ bev- 
erage. It was sour, sharp, and useful only as arelish. And 
this is the single derivation from the verb which signifies a 
liquid. Hence there is no allusion to vinous fermentation in 
any passage where this verb or any of its derivatives is found, 
and, as far as the present writer can see, the late revisers of 
the Old Testament, as well as their predecessors in 1611, 
have given the sense of the adjective correctly as /eavened 
bread in every place where it is prohibited during the Pass- 
over. Moreover, if it had been the intention of the Passover 
laws to exclude all ferments from drinks as well as from 
food, the fresh juice of the grape would have been first pro- 
hibited, for the principle of fermentation is present already, 
in the freshly expressed juice of the grape, while it is almost 
or entirely wanting to proper wine, that is, when the vinous 
fermentation is completed. 

(Z) Because, according to the plain sense of Scripture, 
wine (yayin) was presented to the Lord daily, morning and 
evening, the year round, as a drink offering (Ex. 29: 38-42; 
and Num. 28, passim). ‘“‘ Now this is that which thou shalt 
offer upon the altar; two lambs of the first year, day by day, 
continually. The one lamb thou shalt offer in the morning, 
and the other lamb thou shalt offer at even; and with the 
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one lamb a tenth part (of an ephah) of fine flour mingled with 
the fourth part of an hin of beaten oil ; and the fourth part of 
an hin of wine for a drink offering. And the other lamb thou 
shalt offer at even, and shalt do thereto according to the meal 
offering of the morning, and according to the drink offering 
thereof, for a sweet savour, an offering made by fire unto the 
Lord.” And that this drink offering of wine was not omit- 
ted during the Passover we learn from Num. 28: 24, where, 
in the writer’s account of the seven days of unleavened bread, 
itis said: ‘ After this manner ye shall offer daily, for seven 
days, the food (lit. bread), the offering made by fire of a sweet 
savour unto the Lord: /¢ shall be offered beside the continual 
burnt offering and the drink offering thereof.” It is for those 
who believe in the two-wine theory to account for the fact 
that yayin, a word which they admit to be equivocal in sense, 
is used in every passage but one to denote the wine of the 
drink offering, while in that one passage shekhar, a word 

which must be equivocal according to their theory, but 
which really signifies “‘ strong drink,” is employed. If the 

sacred writers meant to require the use of unfermented grape- 

juice for the daily drink offering, and if they knew of any 

noun (e. g. asis or tirosh) which denoted this “pleasant and 

nutritious’ beverage, it is passing strange that they never 
selected one of these names for it, but were satisfied to call 
it yayin or shekhar, though these nouns commonly, if not 

always, denoted a fermented liquor. 

But did not the priests eat the Paschal supper? And, 
if intoxicating wine was drunk to any extent at that supper, 
could they have partaken without breaking the rule laid 
down for them in Lev. 10: 9,10? The words of this rule 
are: “Drink no wine or strong drink, thou, nor thy sons 
with thee, when ye go into the tent of meeting, that ye die 
not,” etc. This prohibition follows the narrative of the sin of 
Nadab and Abihu in offering strange fire before the Lord, and 
their sudden death for their sin. Itis natural to suppose that 
their sin was committed while they were stimulated, if not in- 
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toxicated, by wine or strong drink. Ifso, the words wine and 
strong drink here denote intoxicating liquors, and the drink- 
ing of such liquors by priests when about to go into the 
tabernacle to offer sacrifice was strictly forbidden. But the 
priests did not partake of the Paschal supper until their 
service at the altar was completed for the previous day, and 
from the time of eating the Paschal lamb until that of the 
next morning offering must have been ten or twelve hours. 
So the drinking of a little wine, diluted with water, could 
not have been regarded as breaking the rule of action pre- 
scribed in Lev. 10: 9. They did not drink it when they were 
going into the tent of meeting. 

(e.) Because Jesus was crucified on the first day of the 
Passover week and partook of vinegar on the cross, though 
vinegar is a product of fermentation. For John writes (19: 
29) that when he cried “I thirst” “they put a sponge full 
of the vinegar on hyssop and brought it tohis mouth. When 
Jesus therefore had received the vinegar he said, ‘ It is _fin- 
ished.’”’ If the law of the passover forbade the use of fer- 
mented drink it was broken by Jesus only a moment before 
his death. 

(7) Because of the testimony of scholars as to the num- 
ber of cups drunk at the Paschal supper, and as to the nature 
of their contents. In Ugolino’s Thesaurus (vol. xxx., p. 
1535 f.) is a treatise by D. G. Werner on the “Blessing of 
the Cups,” in which the passages from the Mishna relating 
to wine in Jewish feasts, and especially in the feast of the 
Passover, are given with Latin translations. Weriier’s 
statements are founded on those passages from the Mishna, 
and one of them is as follows: ‘It was their custom to di- 
lute their wine with three parts of water; not more for the 
sake of sobriety than on account of the vehement nature of 
the wine which their lands produced, in order that they 
might render its taste milder and more agreeable.” (Italics 
in this quotation by the present writer.) And he quotes the 
saying of a certain Rabbi that ‘no wine whose one part is 
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not mixed with three parts of water is wine.”” The size of 
the “‘cup ” used at the supper is also carefully discussed, and 
the conclusion reached from Rabbinic testimony that it held 
a quarter of a log or sextarius, while a log held six eggs. 
Each cup then would contain an eggful and a half of wine, 
and a sextarius or log six eggfuls. According to the article 
in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible a log measured either 
about a pint or about a half pint, and a “cup” either about a 
gill or half a gill. 

Again, the Buxtorfs, father and son, in their work on the 
Jewish Synagogue (c. xviii. p. 408 f.) say that ‘the Rabbins 
require four cups to be poured out for each person, and to 
be emptied by each one, in order that remembrance may be 
declared of a fourfold benefit and deliverance;” . . . also, 
“that whoever is abstemious or in any way injured by wine is 
bound to drink these four cups though nature reluctates.” 
“That after the first cup they partake of a salad dipped in 
vinegar, eating a little because vinegar stimulates the appe- 
tite.” ‘‘ That care must be taken at the second cup that no 
one fill his stomach with too much food and wine, lest he may 
eat the next loaf with disgust or nausea, or may fall asleep 
intoxicated, and so be unable to finish the hymn with the 
rest.” ‘‘ That after the fourth cup no more wine must be 
tasted that night, unless, perchance, one may be sick 
or suffering from weakness of stomach ; for in that case a fifth 
cup may be poured out, and the great Hallel be recited.” 
“ That this number of cups is not to be exceeded, because 
the participants ought to be engaged all the night in obsery- 
ing the rites of the Passover lawfully, in recalling to mind 
the deliverance from Egypt, in celebrating the miracles which 
God then wrought for their fathers, until slumber overtake 
them. But if anyone should drink more he might easily 
become intoxicated and forget some of those things, or do 
othersirregularly.” ‘‘Thatevery Israelite is bound by all means 
to provide for himself the four cups which the Rabbins re- 
quire, because their precepts are equivalent to divine laws. 
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But if anyone can in no way procure this, he shall procure 
for himself dried grapes (wvas stccas) and soak them in water 
until they have the taste of wine. If he has not even this 
means, he may substitute bread and use the blessings pre- 
scribed for the cups with the other rites.” 

But how shall this be reconciled with another passage in 
the same chapter of Buxtorf’s work (p. 403) in which he uses 
the following language? ‘So scrupulously do they observe 
this precept not to eat anything leavened in the Passover. . . 
that they abstain from all things in which there may be any 
leaven ; as from honey, because this is apt to be adulterated 
with meal; from sugar, because meal is sometimes mixed 
with it; from figs, because they are commonly sprinkled 
with meal; from ratsins (uvis passis), because they are often 
in contact with figs; from saffron, because, if it loses its 
color when carried from one region into another, its color is 
wont to be restored by adding leaven. Some abstain even 
from salmon, because it is cut up with the same knives used 
in cutting bread. They abstain from vinegar, which is gen- 
erally preserved in bath-rooms in casks or jars, because 
through the whole year it is filled with the residuum of wine 
from drinking-cups, and in it therefore there may easily be 
some crumbs of bread.” The statements of Buxtorf are per- 
fectly consistent; for he does not mention wine among the 
articles from which the most scrupulous Jews abstained. 
And knowing what we do about “the Hedge around the 
Law ’”’ we cannot be surprised that orthodox Jews who 
bowed to the authority of the Mishna should have been just 
as particular as this passage affirms. Nor can we be much 
surprised that the scrupulosity of Rabbinic Judaism at the 
time of Christ should have led, by-and-by, to the practice of 
using unfermented grape-juice in the Passover. Not how- 
ever because the Jews regarded the use of “ fermented wine ” 
as forbidden, but because they were afraid it might contain 
some particle of leavened meal or flour. But no speck of evi- 
dence has been discovered that the Jews at, or before, or 
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long after, the time of Christ objected to drinking fermented 
grape-juice at the Paschal supper. Most contradictory lan- 
guage is now quoted from living Rabbis as to the wine used 
at their Paschal feast ; perhaps the statements just made may 
contribute something towards an explanation of their lan- 
guage. 

In his Life of Jesus, the Messiah, Edersheim does not 
refer at the proper place to the contents of the cup which 
Jesus gave to His disciples; but in his 2d vol., p. 208, he 
testifies that the Jews of our Saviour’s time were in the habit 
of drinking wine at their social dinners ; that is, wine mixed 
with water. His words are: “ The wine was mixed with 
water, and indeed some thought that the blessing should 
not be pronounced till the water had been added to the 
wine (Berachoth, 50 a). According to one statement, two 
parts (Nidd. ii., 7), according to another, three parts of 
water (Pesachim, 108, b) were to be added to the wine.” In 


proof of his statement he appeals not to modern usage but 


to these treatises of the Mishna, one of which is entitled 
“Blessings,” and another ‘‘Passovers” (Berachoth, Pesachim). 
Observe, too, that Edersheim gives this account of the wine 
used at a Jewish supper as illustrating the kind of suppers at 
which Jesus was sometimes a guest. His statement is drawn 
from the same sources as those of Buxtorf and Werner, who 
describe ‘‘ the cups” used at the Paschal supper. If their 
historical evidence is worth a straw, it is morally certain that 
the cup which Jesus gave to His disciples contained fermented 
grape-juice, or the drink known through the ages as wine— 
“ the fruit of the vine,” mixed with water. 

Thirdly, does the symbolism of the cup show that its 
contents must have been unfermented? This question also 
has been answered in the affirmative, on the ground that 
ordinary wine is “the corrupted blood of the grape, and 
does not fitly represent the untainted blood poured out freely 
on the cross.” The skill with which this position has been 
recently defended is worthy of admiration. If evident sin- 
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cerity, beauty of diction, and aptness of illustration were suf- 
ficient to establish a theory, this might be accepted in silence. 
But a cloud may be entrancingly beautiful, though a half- 
hour of steady sunlight will dissipate it forever. 

Among other passages Deut. 32:14, which reads in the 
common version: ‘‘ And thou didst drink of the pure blood 
of the grape,” is referred to as if “the pure blood of the 
grape’ could not have been a fermented drink. But there is 
no ground for this inference. The expression ‘the blood of 
the grape” occurs in one other place, viz. Gen. 49: 11, where 
Jacob says of Judah: “He hath washed his garments in 
wine, and his vesture in the blood of grapes: his eyes shall 
be red with wine and his teeth white with milk.” This evi- 
dently is a case of poetic parallelism, the expression ‘‘ blood 
of grapes” in the second line being synonymous with “ wine” 
(or yayin) in the first. 

Probably this fine expression, found only in poetry, was 
suggested by the resemblance of wine in its color to blood. 
But what of the word “ pure” in the passage ‘Thou didst 
drink of the pure blood of the grape”? It is rendered more 
accurately in the Revised Version: ‘“ And of the blood of 
the grape thou drankest wine,” and also in the Speaker's 
Commentary: “‘ And thou didst drink the blood of the grape, 
even wine.” The early Greek translation, called the Septua- 
gint, renders the word “wine” oimos. But the word is used 
in other passages. In Isa. 27:2, the common version reads: 
“In that day sing ye unto her, A vineyard of red wine,” and 
the Revised Version: “ In that day,A vineyard of wine, sing 
ye unto it,”” while Dr. Alexander translates, either ‘‘In that 
day afflict for her the vineyard of wine, or “ Asa vineyard of 
wine afflict her.” Thus all agree that the Hebrew noun 
in question means “ wine.” Alexander states that it “ strictly 
denotes fermentation, then fermented liquor, and is used as 
a poetic equivalent of yayin.” The same thing is affirmed 
by Gesenius, Fiirst, De Wette’s German translation, the 
Speaker’s Commentary, and others. In Ezra 6:49 it is used 
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by Darius the King in his decree ordering Tatnai and others 
to provide out of the King’s goods “ both young bullocks 
and rams and lambs for burnt offerings to the God of heaven, 
wheat, salt, wine, and oil, according to the word of the priests 
which are at Jerusalem.” And in Ezra 7: 22 it is said that 
the contribution should amount “‘ unto an hundred talents of 
silver, and to an hundred measures of wheat, and to an hun- 
dred baths of wine,” etc. Butwe knowthat the wine for thank- 
offerings was yayin. Here it is called chemer, a name that 
signifies a fermented liquor. If now we turn to Dan. 
5:1, 2, 4, 23, the same word in its Aramaean form (chamro) 
is used four times to denote the “wine” which Belshazzar 
and his thousand lords drank from sacred cups at his “ great 
feast’; and it is not to be denied that it was a fermented 
drink. These are all the passages of the Old Testament 
where the noun which is rendered “ pure” in the common 
version of Deut. 32:14 is found, and it is clear from an in- 
spection of them that ‘the pure blood of the grape”’ is a 
mistranslation which no scholar will defend. Indeed, the 
very passage which by mistake has furnished the expression 
proves that “ the blood of the grape ” was a fermented drink, 
and yet was considered a blessing along with “ the increase 
of the field,” ‘‘ honey out of the rock,” “oil out of the flinty 
rock,” *‘ butter of kine,” etc. And as the word “wine”’ is 
in apposition with “ the blood of the grape” it confirms the 
interpretation given above to Gen. 49: 11 that “ the blood 
of grapes”’ signifies ordinary wine, the fermented juice of 
grapes. It is impossible to justify the statement quoted by 
Dr. Read that the word chemer *‘ conveys the notion of foam- 
ing or ebullition, and may equally well apply to the process 
of fermentation or to the frothing of the liquid freshly 
poured out, in which latter case it might be unfermented 
liquid.” Not only the use of this noun in the Old Testa- 
ment but the use of essentially the same word in Syriac, 
Arabic, and Persian, shows that it signifies a fermented 
liquor. 
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But, according to chemical and microscopical science, is 
not the process of leavening identical with that of fermenta- 
tion? Leavening is doubtless a kind of fermentation, but 
the latter word has a broader sense than the former. Walk- 
ing is a kind of locomotion, but all locomotion is not walk- 
ing. The materials subjected to the process of leavening 
are not all of them the same as those subjected to the process 
of vinous fermentation. If they were, men would be as 
ready to eat dough fully leavened as they are to drink grape- 
juice well fermented. But is not the process of fermentation, 
as well as the process of leavening, always one of corrup- 
tion and death? This question must be divided. Is then 
the process of leavening one of death ? Certainly meal and 
fine flour are already dead before they are permeated by the 
leaven, as really so as when they have been kneaded and 
baked and prepared for eating. If anything dies in the pro- 
cess of leavening it must be the leaven itself—the yeast 
germs—for nothing else is alive when the process begins. 
Much less is vinous fermentation a process of death or dying. 
For, properly speaking, grape-juice is no more alive before 
than it is after fermentation. Pour it on the earth and it will 
not grow. The life-preserving germ is not in it. It is 
really no more alive than an elm block on which the writer 
has been splitting wood in his cellar almost daily the last 
twenty-five years. Now, as fermentation operates on tissues 
or substances already dead, there is no manifest propriety in 
calling it a symbol of death. 

Yet bread in the Lord’s supper is a symbol of the Lord’s 
body broken for us, and the wine a symbol of his blood shed 
for us. Neither the bread nor the wine represents life ; both 
of them testify of death suffered in our behalf. ‘For as 
often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim 
the Lord’s death till he come,” (1 Cor. 11:26); and, “‘ except 
a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by it- 
self alone, but if it die it beareth much fruit” (John 12:24). 
There is properly no life, but simply sutriment for life, in 
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bread. So, too, Christ crucified, and as to human flesh and 
blood dead, is the life, that is, the spiritual nutriment and 
refreshment of the life of believers. 

But is not the process of leavening a process of putrefac- 
tion after death? Certainly, if by putrefaction is meant 
certain chemical changes involving the decomposition and 
recomposition of the elements in meal or flour. But the re- 
sults of those chemical reactions must be regardge~as good 
or bad according to the use which can be made of them, 
while the sensible aspects of the process may be suggestive 
of a pervasive energy, changing the character of the mass 
and fitting it for a higher use, or of such an energy penetrat- 
ing the mass and rendering it more or less repulsive and un- 
clean. 

On the other hand, vinous fermentation does not in its 
process or result render the material in which it operates re- 
pulsive. It rather clarifies it in appearance; and there is no 
passage of Scripture which uses wine as suggestive of physi- 
cal uncleanliness, or associates it with the idea of putrefac- 
tion. (But see Rev. 16: 19; 17: 2; 18: 3; and 19: 15.) 

Why, then, were the Jews forbidden to have leaven in 
their houses or to eat anything leavened during the Pass- 
over? Not because the people were to be taught that leav- 
ened bread (or fermented grape-juice) was a “fallen angel,” 
a kind of food unwholesome and unfit to be eaten; for such 
a reason would have prevented its use, if possible, through 
the year. Such a reason would have forbidden its use in 
peace offerings (see Lev. 11: 13), and its presentation at 
Pentecost with lambs of the first year, without blemish (Lev. 
23: 17). ‘‘ The object of this offering,” saysthe Bible Com- 
mentary, ‘‘seems to have been to present to the Lord the 
best produce of the earth in the actual condition in which it 
is most useful for the support of human life.” But leaven 
was forbidden during the Passover: (a) Because unleavened 
bread was a memorial of their haste in escaping from Egypt 
(Ex. 12: 39; and Deut. 16: 3). “They baked unleavened 
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cakes of the dough which they brought forth out of Egypt ; 
because they were thrust out of Egypt,” etc. And “Thou 
shalt eat no leavened bread with it; seven days shalt thou 
eat unleavened bread therewith, even the bread of affliction ; 
that thou mayest remember the day when thou camest forth out 
of the land of Egypt, all the days of thy life.” Leavened 
bread was unsuitable for that commemorative feast. Un- 
leavened bread was set apart, consecrated, for that occasion, 
and therefore leavened bread was pronounced common or 
unclean; not because the latter was less wholesome for food, 
but because it could not serve the higher and religious pur- 
pose of the feast. (b) Another reason may have been as- 
associated with this, either at the time or afterwards, though 
it is never mentioned in the Bible, viz., the qualities and ap- 
pearance of the dough under the influence of leaven. For it 
is then so sticky, unsightly, and repulsive to most people, 
that only extreme hunger would lead them to eat of it. On 
this account it may have been excluded from a great part of 
the temple service, and may have been pronounced, in a 
ritual sense, unclean. 

These two circumstances, without regard to the mysteries 
of chemistry or hygiene, account for the fact that leaven 
became at length a common symbol of moral evil, though it 
was sometimes made a symbol of the gospel itself. But the 
Scriptures furnish no explanation of this symbolism, save 
the one first named, (see under a); every one is therefore 
entitled to show his opinion, but not to insist upon it as 
a part of revealed truth. Mine may appear to the reader 
insufficient ; but when he remembers Peter’s vision of a sheet 
let down from heaven, in which were the ‘‘ fourfooted beasts 
of the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of 
heaven,” and the voice rebuking Peter’s scruples by the 
words, ‘‘ What God hath cleansed make not thou common,” 
he may be disposed to believe that rules as to things clean 
and unclean under the Mosaic economy were not founded on 
chemistry, or meant to teach men what are the best articles of 
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food, but were founded on certain sensible qualities or his- 
torical associations which adapted animals and things to be 
used as signs of spiritual truth. 

Moreover vinous fermentation as a natural process was 
more likely to suggestclarificationthan corruption. It is acetous 
fermentation, not vinous, which goes directly before putrefac- 
tion. The yeast germs of whichso muchisnowsaid, and on which 
the process of fermentation depends, were always at hand on 
the grapes, or vines, or elsewhere, though invisible, so that 
as soon as the sweet juice was expressed in the warm weather 
they began their work. By this work everything visibly 
impure or offensive was expelled from the liquor, and when 
the process of vinous fermentation was complete the flavor 
of the juice was improved, while the small per cent. of alcohol 
in it served to keep it from change for a long time with 
slight care on the part of man. If the average amount of 
alcohol in wine was nine parts in a hundred, and if by uni- 
form practice two parts of water were mingled with one of 
wine, there would be true wine with but three percent. of 
alcohol. If again the average amount of alcohol was eight 
parts in a hundred, and if, as most authorities testify, three 
parts of water were mingled with one of wine, there would 
be true wine with but two percent. of alcohol, a teaspoonful 
of which would have small intoxicating power. 

But it is not the clearness, or odor, or color, or taste, or 
slightly exhilarating quality, or comparative freedom from 
yeast germs, or stability of composition, by reason of which 
it is easily preserved and carried without change to any part 
of the world, which leads me to call in question our right to 
substitute any other drink for wine in the cup of the Lord, 
but rather my conviction that what Christ gave to his disci- 
ples, saying, this cup (not something else) zs the new covenant 
in my blood, was proper wine, the fermented juice of grapes. 
For I seem to myself to have shown: (1.) that there is no 
biblical foundation for the two-wine theory ; (2.) that there is 
no biblical proof of Christ’s giving simple grape-juice to his 
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disciples in the cup; and (3.) that there is strong extra-bib- 
lical evidence of “ this fruit of the vine” being wine mingled 
with water. It is then easy for me to honor the intention of 
those who have put grape-juice, or raisin-juice, or some other 
liquid into the cup to represent the blood of the Lamb, but 
it is not easy for me to perceive the soundness of their reasons 
for so doing. I heartily wish they would re-examine the 
case, and if they find the evidence to be against their prac- 
tice, yield to it promptly and without fear. There is no body 
of Christians that is under more sacred obligations to ascer- 
tain and follow the law of Christ in this matter than the one 
to which we belong. But the writer’s principal object will 
be accomplished if his brethren are led to act with full intel- 
ligence in observing the holy supper, whether they do or do 
not agree with him. 
ALVAH HOVEY. 
Newton Theological Seminary. 
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II. 
FREEDOM OF DISCUSSION. 


TO USE liberty in speech is to find out its limitations. 
These limitations are often highly valued by such as have 
most at heart the ends for the sake of which liberty is 
claimed. Freedom of opinion and of debate encourages 
sects in politics, philosophy, and religion. But scarcely has 
a sect been rallied to the defense of a belief, than it begins 
to find discipline in its own ranks essential to success. 
However insistent upon the lawfulness of the schism itself 
has made, however acquiescent in the liberty of rival bodies, 
it sternly frowns upon dissent within its own limits. It is 
held to this course by the seriousness with which it accepts 
its vocation. Whatever party we cleave to, whatever high 
purpose we hold, the liberty which we allow to ourselves is 
féttered by so many scruples of charity and of prudence that 
the average conviction amounts to but this: I have a right 
to speak freely, but it would be wrong for me to use it. 
‘While the conflict between opposing doctrines or policies is 
‘at its height and a free field granted, no one has an ear for 
a vindication of liberty under the rule of party opinion. 
The very suggestion of such a right invites suspicion. And 
truly, at such a crisis, the suggestion has a whimsical un- 
timeliness. 

But great controversies are not always at their height. 
Both sides may grow weary before the issue is decided, and 
during the truce criticism of all sorts is indulged in through- 
out the camp. Perhaps a new foe appears, and the lately 
hostile armies unite against him. This is the present atti- 
tude of religious denominations in the United States. It is 
a long “ off-year ” in sectarian politics. Evangelical interests 
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and social reforms absorb attention and make us almost 
ashamed of the old rivalries. But when sectarian disputes 
are hushed in the presence of graver concerns, these graver 
concerns are up for discussion. In a time of general up- 
heaval like the Cromwellian era and that of the French 
Revolution, or in a period of the intense and various mental 
activity universal now, discussion cannot be repressed. 
Liberty is granted because it is seized and held fast. Sects 
form within sects; individuals stand out against parties. 
No doctrine, no aim is too sacred for question, no method 
too well settled to be denounced. To the considerate and 
grave it seems an age of frivolous curiosity and even of pro- 
fane experiment. Surely, since we cannot find a way out of 
the uproar, and in fact are every one adding somewhat to it, 
it is worth while to ask whether this freedom of contention 
can be justified. We will therefore inquire what is the scope 
of our liberty, on what grounds it may be defended, and will 
venture to indicate, by way of illustration, some topics for 
its proper use. 

No reader of this REVIEW will need to be connieidied that 
the scope of freedom in speech, as in act, is limited by the 
proprieties of time and place. The devotional meetings of a 
church, the ministrations of the pulpit, were not designed for 
“doubtful disputations.” But the theological club, the 
pastors’ conference, the platform of a church congress, the 
pages of a Quarterly Review are provided expressly for dis- 
cussion, in the Jarger meaning of the word. If suitable place 
and time must be found, so must a willing hearer. A clever 
friend puts it, “ Your right to your tongue is not a right to 
my ears.”’ Still, inquiry as to the scope of discussion is not 
answered by defining time, place, and hearer, but by fixing 
the range of fit topics for debate. 

Ought a Christian publicly to question the essentials of 
Christianity, the doctrines admitted to be scriptural and 
attested by experience of the church? On the contrary, he 
is committed to the defense of these. He ought not, by 
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imparting his doubts, to imperil the faith which he would 
on no account destroy. It by no means follows that he may 
not in his own way defend and theorize about the funda- 
mentals of the common belief. That is, there is liberty of 
theological and denominational disagreement. 

Is it then right to dissent publicly from the doctrines of 
one’s denomination? Is a Baptist, for instance, at liberty to 
declare unbaptistic opinions? There need be no hesitation 
to say that this is a question of conventional relations and 
not of scriptural requirements. If heresies, that is, opinions 
which constitute a breach in the substance of Christianity, 
be left out of account, division of the church into sects is 
rather a development of history than a demand of the Bible. 
Irreconcilable differences as to indispensable externals alone 
necessitate sectarian division. Can, then, those who prac- 
tice the same rites in the same way suffer one another to 
question the duty of their practices? The Episcopal Church 
allows her ministers to say publicly what they please about 
orders and sacraments, canons and rubrics, providing that 
no disobedient act is committed. Baptists are more sensi- 
tive on this point. It has cost us much pain to put down 
open dissent, while allowing private diversity. Would it be 
lawful for a Baptist to disclaim in public the obligation of 
practices to which he always conforms? To put what will be 
thought extreme cases—is he at liberty to give out that, 
though he does not indulge in open communion, he holds it 
would be right; that he prefers immersion, but does not 
think affusion inadmissible ; that he will not have his children 
christened, but does not believe it would be wrong? Yes 
or no, according to the point of view and the nature of the 
case. 

Yes, if we look only at the intrinsic propriety of declar- 
ing an independent judgment on matters like these. No 
such rank can be claimed for any tenets about which evan- 
gelical churches differ as to attach the guilt of heresy to the 
expression of one or another opinion with regard to them. 
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Nor could a church find scriptural warrant for withdrawing 
its fellowship, solely because such a liberty had been taken 
with its creed. On the contrary, the whole treatment by the 
apostles of differences like these shows that excommunication 
for such a cause merely would be a schismatic act on the 
part of the church itself.—No, if we have regard to the dis- 
sention that would ordinarily be caused by dissent. Dispu- 
tatiousness is unchristian, and may become intolerable, even 
when indulged in by the soundest Baptist. “A factious 
man, after the first and second admonition, reject.”—No, 
again, if we respect the conditions of effective organization 
among human beings. So rigid are these that if all Protes- 
tants could be brought over to one ecclesiastical organization 
and to one set of forms, they would still group themselves, 
as high, low, and broad church Episcopalians do, into dif- 
ferent local churches according to their different schools of 
belief. How preposterous it would still be, if full immunity 
were guaranteed, to disturb one such church by advocating 
in it the notions of a sister church! As the case stands, 
both peace and energy are promoted when a man unites 
with the denomination with which, upon the whole, he 
agrees. It may well be left for time to show whether exist- 
ing denominational diversities can be advantageously em- 
braced in a denominational union. Thus far, latitudinarian 
comprehension has tended either toward sharper conflicts or 
toward doctrinal indifference. 

The scope of liberty worth defending is thus narrowed— 
really broadened—into a right to discuss the open questions 
on which denominations have not taken ground ; that is, the 
problems in theology and ethics which may be new to oar 
generation, and are plainly the concern of our common 
Christianity. Such liberty implies that neither reproach nor 
unfraternal coldness shall seek to deter anyone from bearing 
his part in the inquiry. Ridicule and reproach are of the 
nature of punishment, and not a function of debate. 

To use this libertyis right, is duty, and is safe. On what 
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grounds can this be maintained ? Moral results are of high- 
est moment, and freedom of discussion is an important con- 
tribution to character. The issues of the day are the affair 
of all. No one can blamelessly allow his lips to be sealed 
with regard to them. It is disloyalty to the Master to sub- 
mit faith and conscience, or the affirmation of these, to the 
dictate of either a priest or a crowd. Ifthe one or the many 
overawe the individual into silence, moral discouragement is 
inflicted, and the noble sense of responsibility to one’s gener- 
ation is enfeebled. Repression of debate on the serious con- 
cerns of the present must inevitably foster a nerveless, timid 
and even insincere type of character. No degree of partisan 
success compensates.for the loss of personal conviction and 
manly effort. So much as to enforced silence. 

Free discussion is right and duty, for the further 
reason that truth can be arrived at, if at all, only by 
this means. Who, with all help from his fellows, can add 
much to the religious knowledge of his generation? With- 
out aid from other minds no one can, or ever did, attain re- 
sults of importance to himself or to others. If any one seek 
to win or to impart wisdom through speech, no one is at 
liberty to upbraid him. At all events, in an inquiry so 
solemn, it is a very small thing to be judged of man’s judg- 
ment. This risk, trifling to a brave and sincere spirit, God 
forbid that any American Christian should timidly seek to 
avoid. 

A fit answer to open questions may be beyond reach; 
but by stating one’s perplexities the real issue is often 
brought to light, and opinions rapidly defined. For this 
very reason some would discourage debate. Yet, if the 
speaker be fixed in error by utterance, the error itself is 
exposed. 

And so we come to notice that freedom of discussion, 
concerning open questions, upon the whole is safe. Religious 
and moral truth is not a series of abstractions floating iz 
vacuo ; it is the affirmation of realities concerning God and 
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man, and concerning their relations. New doctrine, when 
amply examined and when tested by experience, will prove 
correspondent or incompatible with the nature and wants of 
men. Christianity evidences itself. Discussion alone is 
safe. Without full and open discussion error is certain, for 
error is specious. Begotten in secret and permitted to grow 
up in privacy, it wins unchallenged a place in the household 
of faith. 

It would be idle to deny that harmful misconceptions are 
often incident to debate. It cannot -be mischievous to im- 
part the whole truth concerning matters of Christian faith 
and duty; but it often does harm to declare a part of the 
truth, to so state even the entire truth as to.convey an in- 
correct impression, or to publish what is believed to be true 
without having taken due time for inquiry. Young minis- 
ters ought not to proclaim their latest fancy, however confi- 
dently held. A young man’s mind ferments. Ingenuous 
thinker, wait for your brewing to settle, and do not peddle 
your yeast. Even when opinions seem well grounded, it is 
no trifle to get them fully apprehended by other minds. A 
partial representation is often in effect a misrepresentation ; 
a half-understanding is a misunderstanding. Furthermore, 
new truth in any department is always antagonized by pre- 
conceptions on the same theme. The heat of collision im- 
pels some to reject the new truth, others to despise the old. 
But the succeeding generation will inherit the gains that cost 
the fathers so dearly. The cruel process of natural selection 
is the method by which knowledge is evolved. The reform- 
er’s doctrine of justification opened the door to Antinomian- 
ism; their claim to the right of private interpretation drew 
fanaticism in itstrain. Peter tells us that the unlearned and 
unstable wrested the teaching of Paul to their own destruc- 
tion. Even Christ, who denounced woe upon him by whom 
the offence should come, was “a stone of stumbling and rock 
of offence.” The Hoosac tunnel, the new Croton aqueduct 
inevitably cost many human lives; but civilization rolls on 
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like a Juggernaut over the bodies of her devotees. If it be 
unsafe to carry forward her projects, it would be ruin to ar- 
rest them. Perhaps it is a penalty of the fall that the birth- 
throes of truth must ever prove an agony to those who will 
yet rejoice that a man-child is born into the world. And 
so, after all, it is safe, as the wise man hath it, ‘‘to cry after 
knowledge, and lift up the voice for understanding.” 
Liberty of discussion finds sufficient warrant in the 
Bible. Express warrant, it is true, does not abound. 
Paul’s injunction ‘‘ Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, 
but not to doubtful disputations,” seems to say, “‘ Disagree 
in opinion if you must, but hold your peace about it.” The 
challenge of Peter and John to the rulers ‘‘ Whether it be 
right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than 
unto God, judge ye,” is clearly a demand for religious liberty 
under the law of the land. The so-called council at Jeru- 
salem, however, is an example of agreement through dis- 
cussion. But Scriptural support for freedom of speech is 
abundantly found in the emphatic affirmation of gospel 
liberty in general. Freedom is one; it is freedom to do 
what is right, and to speak what is true. Obviously freedom 
to do includes freedom to defend one’s doing. Yet it 
would be easy to array text against text. Does Paul en- 
courage the Galatians by writing, ‘‘ For freedom did Christ 
set us free; stand fast therefore?”’ He enjoins the Romans 
to the contrary, ‘“ Hast thou faith ? Have it to thyself be- 
fore God.” But beneath these seeming contradictions is 
some unifying principle; what that principle is may be 
inferred from the fact that whenever the issue was drawn 
between the impulses of charity and the maintenance of 
liberty, whenever to follow love was to surrender freedom, 
Paul invariably decided for freedom. To some minds this 
may seem incredible; yet it was not only what Paul did, 
but it was the only right and truly loving thing for him to 
do. The reason is not far to seek. To love is indeed 
a duty, but the gifts of love must be free gifts. <A gift is 
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never due. It cannot be claimed. It cannot even be freely 
bestowed unless it may freely be withheld. Liberty is q@ 
condition of all those activities to which love alone furnishes 
the motive. Thisis the ground of Peter’s rebuke to Ananias. 
“While it remained was it not thine own? And after it was 
sold was it not in thine own power?” Furthermore, to sur- 
render any liberty left to us by the gospel, is so far to sur- 
render the gospel. Why so? Because Christ in nailing the 
hand-writing of ordinances to the cross abolished all non- 
natural restraints, and by claiming sole lordship excluded 
all other lords. Whatever the Christian may voluntarily 
concede, for love’s sake, jt is unlawful for him to concede 
anything on compulsion. And so Paul who would taste 
neither meat nor wine, rather than cause a weak brother to 
stumble, Paul who indignantly exclaimed ‘ Destroy not 
him with thy meat for whom Christ died,” and said “ we 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 


please ourselves,” this same Paul somehow found it con- 
sistent to write to the Colossians, “‘ Let no man judge you 


” 


in meat, or in drink, or in respect of an holy day,” cried out * 
against the Galatians, “I am afraid of you lest I have be- 
stowed on you labor in vain ’”’—merely because they were 
willing to submit to some old Jewish formalities and tram- 
mels—and even to this day startles us by a ringing anathema 
upon any man or angel who—precisely in imposing un- 
required restraints—should preach any other gospel than 
Paul’s own gospel of freedom in Christ Jesus. 

Paul’s resolute defence of liberty against even the slight- 
est encroachment can be understood when we recollect that 
the lovers of liberty have ever resented any impairment of 
rights; as when George Grenville vexed our fathers with 
his stamp act, or the pious Puritans of Massachusetts Bay 
tried to quiet the active and aggravating tongue of Roger 
Williams. No doubt those godly despots of New England, 
and the honest but weak-headed George the Third, had as 
much difficulty in understanding the protest for freedom as 
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some of our own precisians now-a-day find when Paul’s. 
thunder-bolts are turned against the newly invented little 
prison-houses in which they yearn to be locked up with 
their brethren. 

Indeed, it is not infrequently the part of considerate 
charity to shock those who are in bondage to vain scruples. 
The occasions for that loving service are perhaps too often 
neglected. Our meek Lord, who pleased not Himself, once 
and again deliberately violated the religious principles of 
the Pharisees by what he did on the Sabbath, and even their 
sense of moral decency in eating and drinking with publicans 
and sinners. What names he was called for it may be 
found in the record. 

Liberty, then, is both for its own sake and for love’s sake. 
Only a paradox will set forth the whole case: duty to our- 
selves requires self-sacrifice for others; duty to others for- 
bids us to permit encroachment upon our rights. We 
attain the higher ends of our own being when we do what 
rationalcreaturesalonecan do, bear oneanother’s burdens, and 

eso fulfil the law of Christ. But we defeat even the primary 
ends of another’s being when we let him forget that every man 
must bear his own burden. Only when liberty is conceded 
is magnanimity possible. It was creditable to Paul to say 
“not all things are expedient,” because he could first say 
“all things are lawful.” The Bible nowhere allows us to 
believe that the love of God to sinners led to a sacrifice 
which they might have demanded. It was “the mind which 
was in Christ Jesus” freely to empty himself of a condition 
which he had a right to retain; and that mind can be in us 
also only as we render a service or incur a sacrifice which 
cannot be dictated by another’s discretion, nor extorted ‘“‘ by 
another man’s conscience.” If you deny my liberty, you 
forbid me to be like Christ. 

The foregoing assertion of liberty, especially of liberty 
to discuss living questions, is of present importance only be- 
cause of its implied applications. We therefore inquire : 
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What matters are now open for debate? A few may be 
sketched by way of example. Of theological questions 
these : 

It is an open question whether the theory of evolution is 
true; and if it be found true, what its effects will be upon 
Christian theology. In face of the almost universal accept- 
ance by scientists of evolution in some phase as the method 
of nature, such an inquiry is not only natural but prudent. 
If the creation of man by special divine interposition be ad- 
mitted, and it cannot be disproved, theology has nothing to 
dread and much to hope from evolution. 

We acknowledge the supreme authority of the Bible; 
but what writings constitute the Bible? Tradition assures 
us that it contains the books received by Protestants. But 
tradition is always subject to scrutiny. The Bible itself, as 
well as all data furnished by history, was certain, sooner or 
later, to be searched for a settlement of the Canon. That 
search has been for some time in progress. Thus far it has 
tended almost decisively in favor of the New Testament as 
received by us. Certain questions as to the Old Testament 
are still unanswered. The inquiry should not be abandoned 
to unbelieving critics. It should be pursued by those who 
accept the authority of Christ, by those who insist upon the 
authority of Christ, who also thoroughly understand and 
scrupulously apply the canons of a scientific criticism. 
We, last of all men, should imagine that sound criticism 
and the authority of our Lord are in conflict. His 
authority is secure only when a sound criticism interprets 
His words. One critic may seem to claim too little, another 
too much, as settled by the authority of Jesus. Time must 
be allowed in order to reach an unimpeachable verdict. Yet 
if any one dreads the results of this concession to loyal 
Christian scholars, let him be reassured by the fact that even 
hostile criticism has not undermined the faith of the Church, 
but, at many points, has confirmed and vindicated it. 

That the Bible claims supreme authority we thankfully 
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recognize; but what theory can be deduced from it as to 
the respective parts taken in its composition by the spirit of 
God and by its writers is not definitely settled, perhaps never 
can be. The question is still on the carpet, and debate is in 
order for ourselves as well as for others. 

The function of Christian consciousness in the settlement 
of doctrinal problems is to the theologian a profoundly in- 
teresting theme. If the topic be not lost sight of, we may 
reasonably hope that its discussion will invigorate faith in 
the Bible as the interpreter of man to himself, and as the 
revealer to him of an abounding supply for his urgent 
needs. 

The problems of Scriptural anthropology, apart from its 
relations to ontological science, are not just now so actively 
mooted as a few years ago; but the doctrine of the person 
and work of Christ has a perennial charm, and, in the judg- 
ment of not a few, was never before explored with so fair 
prospect of real progress. It is no longer a question that 
need be anxiously attended to whether Jesus was divine. 
Biographical study has afforded a valid assurance that the 
Son of Man was also the Son of God. But as to the rela- 
tions of the two natures in Christ, long ago and often confi- 
dently pronounced upon only to be freshly brought into 
dispute, nothing is thus far so clear as that no thorough- 
going and tenable theory has been invented. The common 
remark in the Bible classes is perhaps the wisest—namely, 
that His mysterious nature cannot be understood. Perhaps 
“it will ever baffle the study of the curious and the reverent. 
But let the inquiry go on until sound thinkers are satisfied 
that inquiry is in vain. 

What theory of His atoning work will prevail it were 
bold to predict. That expiation and life are by Him is the 
abiding faith of His people; but a rationale of the process 
is the eagerly sought goal which every teacher of theology 
believes he has touched, while to others it seems far from 
his hand. And yet a growing appreciation that the divine 
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Logos formed the basis of the theanthropic consciousness of 
our Lord, together with a noticeable movement toward a 
realistic conception of human nature, offers to lead to a more 
penetrating insight, and to a view including the discrepant 
views already brought to light. This promise, too, may be 
delusive, but no good reason can be given for breaking off 
the inquiry. 

. Eschatology supplies the themes toward which the live- 
liest popular interest is now drawn. A perhaps intentional 
—at least unavoidable—obscurity is cast by prophecy over 
the scenes before us. It may well be doubted whether any 
question as to prophecy can be adequately answered ere the 
fulfillment is reached. Yet many take a deep delight in 
these mysteries. Thirty years ago we banished them from 
our fellowship for too diligent ciphering at the problem of 
the “six hundred sixty and six,” and of “the time, times, 
and half a time.” No one-now will disturb their calcula- 
tions nor forbid their adventurous voyages, although some, 
it is to be feared, like the Fifth Monarchy men of an earlier 
time, or like the Shakers and Mormons in our own day, will 
wander far from the luminousand steadfast temple of the truth. 
It remains an open question whether the Lord will visibly 
return before a millennium, or only at the day of final judg- 
ment. It is an open question whether the spiritual body is 
assumed at death, or will be ours only when the last trumpet 
summons man to the Great Assizes. It is an open question 
whether any will be finally condemned without express re- 
jection of the personal Christ. It is an open question sim- 
ply because, to us at least, it is a new question. Old forms 
of Restorationism had little effect on theology, though nota 
little on popular preaching. The writer is persuaded that 
this form of Restorationism is essentially discordant with the 
analogy of faith, and destined to a similar fate. But time 
must be allowed for the investigation of such a topic, and 
every Baptist may assert the right to study and to discuss this 
novel claimant for a place among the doctrines of Christianity. 
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It should not be necessary for the writer of this article 
to say, what nevertheless it is prudent to say, that on all 
these doctrines he holds with his brethren, and does not see 
how he could honestly teach in a theological seminary doc- 
trines contrary to those which he is appointed to teach. 
This disavowal may not be accepted. To declare questions 
open and to invite debate upon them, although evangelical 
faith readily supplies at least a provisional answer, is to take 
a stand which to the average mind seems incompatible with 
cordial acceptance of such an answer. Earnest believers 
often unconsciously claim infallibility ; but infallibility be- 
longs only to the unbroken consent of spiritual men con- 
cerning the plain teachings of the Bible. A doctrine always 
and widely disputed is nota settled doctrine. So long as 
resentment is aroused by the claim of liberty to discuss open 
questions, especially those weighty questions to which no 
Christian denomination has proffered a reply, so long liberty 
ought, in the interest of truth and manliness, to be claimed 
by those whose own orthodoxy is, or should be, unimpeach- 
able. The greater the risk the more urgent the duty. The 
most unequivocal assertion of liberty is to use it. Such con- 
siderations prompted this paper. They require that dis- 
cussion should be challenged on yet one more irritating 
theme. 

The duty of the Christian as to the use of alcoholic bever- 
ages, and as to his influence upon legislation for the suppres- 
sion of drunkenness, is distinctly an open question. The 
writer is not about to argue in favor of his own view of the 
case, but to show that, prima facie, there is a case to be ar- 
gued. The matter stands thus: No such consensus has been 
reached by the wise and good as to justify any group of 
earnest men, whatever their opinion, in assuming that, be- 
cause the question has been answered to their own satisfac- 
tion, it ought to be answered in the same way by everyone 
else. The number of those who publicly agitate the temper- 
ance problem is not large. Naturally, the majority of these 
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urge the radical measures of total-abstinence and of prohibi- 
tion. A canvas of communicants in Protestant churches 
would doubtless find the greater part of them conscientiously 
opposed to the use of alcoholic beverages, and favorable to 
suppression of their sale by law. On the other hand, a 
minority of church members, persons not inferior to their 
brethren in intelligence and character, regard absolute prohi- 
bition as politically unjustifiable or inexpedient, and abstain, 
if at all, from indulgence in wine, and the like, not for con- 
science’ sake but in deference to the prevailing sentiment 
within religious circles. Outside these circles, very many 
good citizens who abhor dissipation and fear the results of 
the drinking habit, especially upon the lower class of day- 
laborers, side with one or the other church party as to per- 
sonal habits and public policy, according to the suggestions 
of expediency. But the expression of moderate opinions, 
opinions not at all discountenanced by the Bible, is met by 
sorrowful reproaches and, oftener still, by vituperation. No 
problem more urgently demands wide-minded, thorough- 
going, and Christian-tempered conference; yet on no other 
practical issue is there less willingness to hear argument. 
To consent to public argument would be to consent that the 
scruples against tasting strong drink, which have been so 
long and so painfully fostered, should probably be weakened, 
possibly destroyed. It is not at all to be wondered at that 
determined teetotallers often resent freedom of speech against 
their doctrines and denounce it unsparingly. | Under the in- 
fluence of free discussion a more considerate mood, a more 
rational conviction, and perhaps a more effective plan might 
be hoped for. 

It is an open question whether a Christian may indulge at 
his meals in drinks that do not intoxicate him. Itis an open 
question whether moderate indulgence on his part is likely 
to lead his associates into immoderate indulgence. Constant 
reiteration that temperance is almost certain to produce in- 
temperance has given the statement the force of an axiom. 
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It is a question whether reinvestigation might not lead to a 
different conclusion, and therefore a question whether the 
presumption against temperate indulgence, at least in the 
classes where a sentiment of social decency and religious 
duty prevails, is warranted by the facts. It is also a fit 
question whether the danger to moderate drinkers is not less 
than it used to be. The temperance agitation has produced 
a lively sense of the shame and wickedness of drunkenness. 
Home and society have been purged from the disreputable 
habits of scarcely two generations ago. In Rhode Island, at 
that time, a newly made lawyer was expected to provide for 
a carouse of his seniors at the bar. In Connecticut Lyman 
Beecher was scandalized by seeing Congregational ministers 
tipsy at ordination dinners. The stout heart of Beecher, the 
blazing genius of Gough, were consecrated to a new apostle- 
ship, and the church has not been deaf to the message. 
Who can help admiring that breath of Christian humanity 
which covers with the sanctions of conscience all the sugges- 
tions of love? Yet it remains a serious question whether 
the consciences of children ought to be bound by a pledge 
which the judgment of maturer years may not approve; 
whether churches may lawfully exact total abstinence of their 
members ; and whether temperance societies, formed within 
a church, are not often chargeable with presumption and 
usurpation in putting a stigma upon those who decline to 
take the pledge. Paul’s word is applicable here: “ Let not 
him that eateth despise him that eateth not, and let not him 
that eateth not judge him that eateth.” Every Christian 
should acknowledge the obligation, and may claim the pro- 
tection, of this law. 

It is an open question what part to takein securing legis- 
lation for the suppression of intemperance. When some en- 
croachment must be made on personal liberty for the secur- 
ity of public order and public morality, is it not a modest 
question whether an encroachment as slight as possible should 
not be tried first, and maintained, too, with all the vigilance 
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and vigor essential to the success of any political experiment ? 
If rigorous enforcement of such measures should break the 
political power of the liquor interest, the State would be de- 
livered from an insolent and dangerous foe. Yet it is a ques- 
tion how far legislation should be shaped to such an end. 
This paper has sought, kindly but unequivocally, to main- 
tain the right of free discussion on open questions of Christian 
faith and morals. The undertaking seemed to be not uncalled 
for, because under a democratic government and in a demo- 
cratic church the rule of majorities fosters awe of the prevail- 
ing opinion. The sentiment of a popular majority is often 
right within a certain range, but unintelligent on many 
themes, apt to be arrogant and oppressive on all. If Baptists 
allow it to prevail, we shall be limited to an attitude of resist- 
ance toward all progress in thought. Or, if here and there 
an individual ventures a suggestion, it will be at risk o 
alienating his loved friends, of becoming an object of suspi- 
cion to strangers, and even of being ignominiously thrust 
out of Christian fellowship. Terrorizing is tyranny; yet the 
vulgar sentiment in any association of religious people seeks 
to deter its members from contributing aught to the thought 
of the age. A right-minded man will not submit, and he 
will not be afraid. Prudence, indecd, raises the question, 
What is the use? Will not the chosen work of a life-time 
be imperilled by taking sides for an unpopular idea? But 
for some men the chosen work of a life-time is to learn and 
to teach the truth. When liberty of discussion is threatened, 
it ever seems to them a paramount duty to assert and to use 
their liberty at all hazards. In face of these perils, O ser- 
vant of the truth, valor is the better part of discretion. Your 
brethren are alarmed and intolerant, only because they are 
not used to hearing dissent from their opinions. When they 
grow familiar with the experience, they will relish the chance 
it affords for blowing their own soap-bubbles and for burst- 
ing yours. E. H. JOHNSON, 
Crozer Theological Seminary. 
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III, 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


THE LoRD’s SuPPER is the holy of holies in the temple 
of the new covenant, the culminating service in the Christian 
liturgy. Accordingly, in venturing to treat of it, it especially 
becomes us to proceed with reverent candor and carefulness 


I. THE INSTITUTION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


It is proper, first of all, that we attend to the accounts of 
the original institution of the Lord’s Supper, as the record 
stands in the New Testament. Dismissing then, so far as 
we can, all memories of the disputes which have sprung up 
around the ordinance, let us go back to the Jerusalem of 
nearly two millenniums ago, and, entering the ancient guest- 
chamber, let us reverently gaze on Jesus and His little band 
as they celebrate for the first time the sacred feast of the new 
‘dispensation. Fortunately four separate accounts have come 
-down to us; one by Matthew, one by Mark, one by Luke, 
-and one by Paul, the last being probably the earliest. Com- 
ibining these four accounts into one narrative, we have the 
following record: 


** The Lord Jesus in the night in which He was betrayed, when even 
was come, reclined at table, and the twelve apostles with Him. And He 
said unto them, With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer: for I say unto you, I shall not eat of it until it be ful- 
filled in the kingdom of God. And He received acup, and when He had 
given thanks He said, Take this, and divide it among yourselves ; for I 
say unto you, I shall not drink from henceforth of the fruit of the vine 
until the kingdom of God shall come.” (Then follow accounts of certain 
details which it is needless to cite as they do not bear particularly on the 
topic in hand, such as the strife among the apostles as to which of them 
should be accounted greatest in the new reign, the lesson of the feet- 
washing, the announcement of the coming treachery, the withdrawal of 
the traitor, etc.). ‘‘ And as they were eating, He took a loaf and blessed 
it; and when He had given thanks, He brake it, and gave to the dis- 
ciples, and said, Take ye; eat: this is My body, which is given (broken) 
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for you; this do in remembrance of Me. In like manner also He took 
the cup after supper, and when He had given thanks, He gave to them, 
saying, Drink of it all ye; for this cup is My blood of the covenant, the 
new covenant in My blood, which is poured out for you, shed for many, 
unto remission of sins: this do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance 
of Me; verily I say unto you, I shall not drink henceforth of this fruit 
of the vine until that day when I drink it new with you in My Father’s 
kingdom. And they all drank of it.”—Matthew, 26: 20-29; Mark, 14: 
17-25; Luke, 22: 14-23; I. Corinthians, 11: 23-25. 


Let us reverently loiter for a while among these inspired 
details. 

1. “ The Lord Jesus in the night in which He was be- 
trayed.” This night seems to have been the regular Passover 
night, which, the year of our Saviour’s death, fell on Thurs- 
day, April 6. 

2. ‘‘ When even was come.” The Passover was a supper, 
and therefore an evening feast. Does not this hint to us the 
propriety, when circumstances allow, of celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper as a vesper service ? 

3. “ Reclined at table, and the apostles with Him.” It is 
the picture of a Palestinian feast, where the guests reclined in 
banqueting. The Passover was not atemple service but a 
household feast, appointed to commemorate a household de- 
liverance. Acccordingly, Jesus, who had no family of His 
own, invited His apostles, who were His official household, to 
celebrate the Passover with Him. 

4. “ With desire I have desired to eat this Passover with 
you before 1 suffer.” The Passover was the principal festival 
of the Jews, commemorating Jehovah’s gracious “ passing 
over” of the first-born of the Hebrew families, and typifying 
also His gracious “‘ passing over’’ of the Church of the First- 
born who are enrolled in heaven. No wonder then that 
Jesus, who according to the flesh was a Jew, longed to cele- 
brate once more the historic feast of His fathers, and also to 
foreshadow the prophetic feast of His own vicarious sacrifice. 

5. “‘ And as they were eating.” It is not needful that we 
go into the details of the Passover as Moses prescribed it, for 
the old covenant has given way tothe new. It is interesting, 
however, to note that the sacred historians give no hint of 
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the point when the Mosaic supper ended and the Christian 
Supper began; a significant circumstance, indicating thecon- 
tinuity of the dispensations, the old covenant gliding into 
the new as gently as dawn glides into day. 

6. ‘‘ He took a loaf.” Why did he choose bread rather 
than any other food, for example, the Passover lamb _ itself ? 
Probably because bread is the type of indispensable foods. 
We can do without dainties, but we cannot do without bread. 
It is proverbially ‘‘ the staff of life.” Accordingly, our Lord 
bids us pray, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread.” (Matt: 6. 11.) 
Moreover, bread is a type of our blessed Lord Himself: “I 
am the bread of life; your fathers did eat the manna in the 
wilderness, and they died; I am the living bread which 
came down out of heaven; if any man eat of this bread he 
shall live forever; yea, and the bread which I will give is My 
flesh, for the life of the world.” (John 6: 48-51.) 

> 7. “And blessedit; gave thanks.”’ The Christian Supper, 


like the passover meal, was a festal banquet commemorating 
a great deliverance. It was a thanksgiving, not a funeral. 
Accordingly, our Master did not offer a long prayer; He 


” 


simply “blessed,” that is, “asked a blessing;” He simply 
“thanked,” that is, ‘said grace.” The Lord’s Supper was 
both eulogistic (edAo77aa<) and eucharistic (sdyapeatyaas). 

8. “ And brake it, and gave to the disciples.” Why did 
He break the loaf? That He might give to each apostle his 
share, thus symbolizing the apostolic unity with and in Him- 
self. ‘We, who are many, are one loaf, one body; for we 
all partake of the one loaf.” (I. Cor. 10: 17.) 

9. “ Take ye; eat.” There was then something for the 
apostles themselves to do; they were to stretch forth the 
hand of faith, and, taking the spiritual Jesus or Christ’s char- 
acter and work, they were to receive Him inwardly, assimila- 
ting Him into their own moral structure. 

10. “ This is My body.” Here is a notable instance of 
the disastrous theology which has so often sprung up from 
the mere failure to transport ourselves backward into the 
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original circumstances of a scripture. When the apostles saw 
Jesus holding the loaf in His hand, and heard Him saying, 
“This is My body,” how absurd to imagine that they be- 
lieved that the loaf was, then and:there, before their own 
eyes, ‘“‘transubstantiated,” or miraculously converted into 
the body of Christ. Surely they could have had no other 
idea than that He simply meant, “‘ This represents or sym- 
bolizes My body.” 

11. “ Which is given (broken) for you.” What an honor 
the Lord conferred on His apostles in thus hinting that He 
was about to give up His life for their sakes. Not that they 
understood this at that time. But weeks afterward, under 
the pentecostal illumination, they discovered that the life 
broken on Calvary was indeed a voluntary, loving, vicarious 
self-sacrifice. 

12. ‘‘ This do in remembrance of Me.” The apostles then 
were to eat the bread in order that they might be able to 
keep their blessed Master and Friend in constant remem- 
brance. But was it possible that they needed such a me- 
mento? Let theshameful flight of these same apostles and 
the blasphemous denials by their leader on this same sad 
night be the melancholy answer. 

13. “‘ Jn like manner also He took the cup.” Why did He 
choose wine rather than any other liquid, for example, water? 
Perhaps because wine was already on the table; perhaps be- 
cause wine has the color of blood and is obtained by crush- 
ing—Moses having already called it “ the blood of the grape.” 
(Deut. 32. 14.) 

14. “‘ Drink of it, all ye.” Then the apostles were not 
only to eat of the bread; they were also to drink of the 
wine. Moreover, no apostle was so bad that he must be 
excluded from the Supper; no apostle was so good that he 
might be excused from the Supper. Once more, the same 
argument that would withhold the cup from the laity would 
also withhold the bread from the clergy. 

15. ‘‘ For this cup ts the new covenant in My blood.” As 
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the bread represented Christ’s body, so the wine represented 
Christ’s blood. And this blood was the blood of the new 
covenant in Christ. Of course, these apostles had at this 
time but a dim notion of what was meant by the new cov- 
enant; thank God, they lived to see the day when the 
Spirit explained the phrase. To speak in way of rough 
characterization: The old covenant was a covenant of law, 
the new covenant is a covenant of grace; the old covenant 
a covenant of ritual, the new covenant a covenant of char- 
acter; the old covenant a covenant of nationality, the new 
covenant a covenant of humanity; the old covenant a cov- 
enant of transientness, the new covenant a covenant of im- 
mortality ; the old covenant a covenant of animal blood, the 
new covenant a covenant of Jesus’ blood. 

16. ‘‘ Which is shed for many.” Then the blood of the 
new covenant was shed not only for these few Hebrew apos- 
tles; it was also shed for a multitude which no man can 
number, both Jews and Gentiles. For Jesus Christ is the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world. (I. John, 2: 2.) 
Behold then in Christ’s blood of the new covenant the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world. 
(John 1: 29.) 

17. ‘‘ Unto remission of sins.” For these apostles knew 
that, according to the Mosaic ritual, all things must be 
cleansed with blood, since without shedding of blood there 
could be no remission. (Heb. 9: 22.) But this remission 
had been hitherto only outward and ceremonial, or at best 
typical; henceforth Christ’s blood of the new covenant was 
to remit sin itself. 

18. “* This do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of 
Me.” The Lord then did not prescribe to His apostles how 
often they were to observe this ordinance; He left that en- 
tirely to their choice. In the pentecostal period they seem 
to have observed it daily (Acts 2: 42-47); later onit seems 
to have been a weekly observance. (Acts 20: 7.) But the 
design of the ordinance was of far more consequence than 
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its frequency; hence the Lord, as though He foresaw that 
the design would be perverted, twice commanded, “ This do 
in remembrance of Me.” 

19. ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, I shall not henceforth drink 
of this fruit of the vine until that day when I drink it new 
with you in My Father's kingdom.” How much did these 
remarkable words mean for those apostles? Probably they 
hinted that promised palingenesis or regeneration of all 
things, when the Son of Man should sit on the throne of His 
glory, and His apostles should also sit on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel. (Matt. 19: 28.) At 
all events, in the coming spiritual kingdom of God our 
Father, when He shall make all things new, Christ and His 
people will drink together the new spiritual wine. 

Such is the original record of our Lord’s institution of 
the Christian Supper. How striking its simplicity! Here 
is no elaborate ceremonial, no stately pageantry, no formal 
prescription of time, or place, or administrator, or partici- 
pant. The command is simply this: “Do this in remem- 
brance of Me.’”’ How painful the contrast of the subsequent 
parasitic growths of an elaborated ecclesiasticism, issuing in 
bitter disputes about time, and place, and form, and qualifi- 
cation, and meaning, thus overturning Jesus’ altar of love, 
and rearing in its place Satan’s babel of hate! It is well, 
then, to remove, as we have sought to do, the encroaching 
mosses of time and rubbish of human opinions, and, entering 
the paschal chamber prepared for Jesus and His apos- 
tles, gaze upon the monument of the Supper as our Master 
Himself reared it in its original, majestic simplicity. The 
Lord’s Supper—what is it but Christ’s transfiguration of a 
Hebrew banquet? the Holy Communion—what is it but 
Christ’s spiritualization of a material meal ? 


Il. THE MEANING OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


But although the form of the Lord’s Supper is simple, 
yet the design of the Lord’s Supper is manifold and pro- 
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found. Hence we pass to ponder, secondly, the meaning of 
the Lord’s Supper. For although Jesus Christ is our Mas- 
ter, yet He is no arbitrary despot, issuing His edicts for the 
mere sake of commanding. 

I. THE LORD’S SUPPER IS MEANT TO BE COMMEMORA- 
TIVE :—“ This do in remembrance of Me.” (Luke 22: 19.) 

If any one has the right to state the design of an ordi- 
nance it is the person who appointed that ordinance. Listen, 
then, to the Head of the Church as He Himself states the 
purpose of His own ordinance of the Supper: “ This do in 
(etc, for, unto) remembrance of Me; this do in order to re- 
member Me.” So important is this point that, as we have 
seen, the Lord gives the command twice. (I. Cor. I1: 
24, 25.) 

But what is it to remember Jesus Christ? It is to do 
something more than merely recall Him as an act of 
memory. To remember Jesus is to hold Him in grateful 
enshrinement in the totality of His being, His character, and 
His work. To remember Jesus is to accept Him as our 
one mediator, to trust Him as our redeemer, to love Him as 
our friend, to follow Him as our teacher, to obey Him as our 
king, to take Him for our all in all. Strange that Christians 
should need areminder of such duties and privileges. What 
a peculiar thing memory is! There are some things which 
we easily remember—-for instance, injuries and those who 
have injured us. There are some things which we easily 
forget—for instance, benefits and those who have benefited 
us. Suppose Jesus were to forget us as we forget Him. 
What would be our character or our destiny? But no! 
He foresaw our weakness, and therefore He appointed the 
Supper as a memento of Himself. What an exquisite token 
of His infinite patience and love! Here, then, is the primary 
meaning of the Supper. The Lord appointed it to help for- 
getful, feeble, discouraged, doubting Christians remember 
Himself. As such the Lord’s Supper is a means of grace; 
it helps the body-invested spirit to mount heavenward. 
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“‘Remembering Jesus” is the end; “ Doing this” is the 
means. 

2. THE LORD’S SUPPER IS MEANT TO BE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE :-—‘ This is My body, this is My blood.” (Matt. 26: 
26, 28.) 

But why this twofold representation in the bread and 
also in the wine ? 

(a) The bread represents the body of Christ, or the in- 
carnation; that is to say, the loaf represents Christ’s per- 
sonality. When He cometh into the world, He saith— 

** Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not, 
But a body didst thou prepare for Me.” (Heb. 10: 5.) 
“Yea, and the bread which I will give is My flesh, for the 
life of the world.” (John 6: 51.) The bread represents the 
incarnation. 

(2) The cup represents the blood of Christ, or the atone- 
ment; that is to say, the wine represents Christ’s propitia- 
tion. And this onthe physiological principle that the blood 
represents the life or soul. ‘The life (soul) of the flesh is in 
the blood; and I have given it to you upon the altar to 
make atonement for your lives (souls); for it is the blood that 
maketh atonement by reason of the life (soul).” (Lev. 17: 
11.) The wine represents the atonement. 

Thus the Lord’s Supper represents Christ’s incarnate 
career from birth to tomb. And in thus representing Jesus 
it also commemorates Him. 

3. THE LORD’S SUPPER IS MEANT TO BE COVENANTIVE: 
—“‘This cup is My blood of the covenant, the new covenant in 
My blood.” (Matt. 26: 28. Luke 22: 20.) 

“Cup, new, covenant, My, blood”—each word is em- 
phatic. But the chief emphasis is on the personal pronoun 
“My.” The blood of the old covenant was the blood of ani- 
mals; the blood of the new covenant is the blood of Jesus. 
And just because it is Jesus’ own blood, He has become the 
mediator of the new and better and everlasting covenant. 
“This cup is the zew covenant in MY blood.” 
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And the new covenant, like the old, is still both divine 
and human. God still graciously engages to save His peo- 
ple; and God’s people still have the privilege of responding 
to His gracious engagement. And this gracious engagement 
is symbolized and ratified in the wine of the Supper. ‘“‘ This. 
cup represents My blood of the new covenant, the new en- 
gagement in My blood.” This is one of the reasons why the 
Lord’s Supper is so solemn a service. God’s gracious en- 
gagement with His church is symbolically sealed in the 
blood of His own Son and Lamb. As the Roman soldier 
called his oath of allegiance to his commander a sacramen- 
tum, so the Church has rightly called the Lord’s Supper a, 
“sacrament,” meaning her oath of allegiance to her divine 
Chieftain. The wine represents the blood covenant between- 
Jesus Christ and His Church. 

4. THE LORD’S SUPPER IS MEANT TO BE COMMUNI- 
CATIVE: “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not 
(xoevwria) a communion of, participation in, the blood of Christ ? 
The loaf which we break, ts it not a communion of, participa- 
tion in, the body of Christ ?” (1. Cor. 10: 16.) 

What does this “communion of” or “participation in the 
body and blood of Christ’ mean? Various answers have been 
given: they may be reduced to two. 

First, a literal communion, or physical participation ; as, for 
example, the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation. But this 
meaning is so elaborate and mystical that, as we have seen, it 
could hardly have occurred to the apostles at the original in- 
stitution of the Supper; it is rather the parasitic encroachment 
superposed by the necessities of a later ecclesiastical theology. 

Secondly, a symbolic communion, or spiritual participa- 
tion. There is in the Lord’s Supper a “ Real Presence: ” 
it is the real presence, not of the bodily Jesus, but of the 
spiritual Christ. There is in the Supper a ‘‘transubstantia- 
tion ;” but the transubstantiation is not the miraculous con- 
version of the bread and wine into the material body and 
blood of Christ ; the transubstantiation is the moral absorp- 
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ttion of Christ’s character, the spiritual assimilation of Christ’s 
personality. Accordingly, the Lord’s Supper is in an emi- 
ment sense a means of grace, though it is not grace itself. 
‘Well then may we call it the “Communion,” and those who 
partake of it “communicants.” The Romanist makes too 
much of the Communion, credulously seeing in it a physical 
miracle ; the Protestant makes too little of the Communion, 
incredulously failing to see init anything more than a me- 
morial feast. Worship culminates in the Holy Communion. 
The best possible comment here is the Lord’s own anticipatory 
saying in the synagogue of Capernaum :— 

‘* Verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
-of man and drink His blood, ye have not life in yourselves. He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath eternal life; and I will 
raise him up at the last day. For My flesh is meat indeed (true meat), 
and My blood is drink indeed (true drink). He that eateth My flesh and: 
drinketh My blood abideth in Me, andI in him. As the living Father 
sent Me, and I live because of the Father; so he that eateth Me, he also 
shall live because of Me. This is the bread which came down out of 
heaven: not as the fathers did eat, and died: he that eateth this bread 
shall live forever.”—John 6 : 53-59. 


5. THE LORD’S SUPPER IS MEANT TO BE ASSOCIATIVE : 
“ Seeing that we, who are many, are one loaf, one body (seeing 
that there is one loaf, we, who are many, are one body): for 
we all partake of the one loaf.” (1. Cor. 10: 17.) 

Intercommunion, then, of Christians naturally flows from 
individual communion with Christ; for a common life per- 
vades Christ and His Church; Christ being the Head, the 
Church being His body, and all Christians being severally 
members one of another (Rom. 12: 5; Eph. 1: 22, 23). 
Hence church-communion is a Christian instinct. What 
though the Lord’s Supper, like baptism, is a personal 
ordinance, meant for Christians as Christians? Communion 
with Christ the Head involves intercommunion of Christians 
His body. And this intercommunion of Christians in Christ 
is richly symbolized in the broken loaf: ‘“‘ We, who are many, 
are one loaf, one body; for we all partake of the one loaf.” 
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Many crumbs, but one Loaf; many stones, but one Temple; 
many branches, but one Vine; many children, but one 
Father; many members, but one Body; many Christians 
but one Christ. Yes, “I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy 
catholic Church ; the communion of saints; the forgiveness 
of sins; the resurrection of the body; and the life everlast- 
ing, Amen.” 

6. THE LORD’S SUPPER IS MEANT TO BE PROCLAMATIVE : 
“As often as ye eat this bread, and drink the cup, ye proclaim 
the Lord’s death till He come.” (1. Cor. 11: 26.) 

The Holy Communion is a standing exhibition to the 
world of that pivotal fact of the gospel, the atoning death of 
the Son of God. It is ever re-picturing the sacrifice on Calvary. 
“‘O foolish Galatians, who did bewitch you, before whose 
eyes Jesus Christ was openly set forth crucified ?” (Gal. 3: 1.) 
Viewed in this light alone, the historic value of this ordinance, 
to say nothing of its moral import or personal benefits, is 
incalculable. It repeats from age to age the crucifixion 
scene; let every page of ecclesiastical history, except such 
chronicles as record the observance of this feast, be torn out 
of the world’s annals ; let it only be shown that in Jerusalem, 
in Rome, in Alexandria, in Geneva, in London, in Calcutta, 
in San Francisco, in Philadelphia, this rite has been celebrat- 
ed; each celebration has been a fresh witness to that ancient 
crucifixion. The Lord’s Supper immortalizes Calvary. 
From the very beginning, whenever it has been celebrated, 
it has stood like a buttress of the truth amid the foaming 
whirlpools of time, towering like a celestial Pharos above 
the seething surges of the centuries, inscribed with the hiero- 
glyphs of our faith, emblazoned with the memorials of the 
finished redemption, augustly testifying from generation to 
generation the central truth of all history, that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself through the vic- 
torious passion of the everlasting Son. 

7: THE LORD’S SUPPER IS MEANT TO BE ANTICIPATIVE : 
“I shall not drink henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until 
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that day when I drink it new with you in My Father's king- 
dom.” (Matt. 26: 29.) 

Thus the dirge glides into the pean. For the Holy 
Communion looks forward as well as backward; it is a proph- 
ecy of the return as well as a memento of the departure. 
Accordingly, when the Lord had risen from the dead, and 
the Pentecostal Spirit was poured out, and thousands were 
converted to the new faith, the sorrowful meal of the dying 
Jesus became the exultant feast of the risen Christ; ‘‘ Con- 
tinuing steadfastly with one accord in the temple, and break- 
ing bread at home, they did take their food with gladness and 
singleness of heart, praising God, and having favor with all 
the people.” (Acts 2: 46, 47.) When Paul arrived at Troas, 
and the disciples gathered together to break bread, it was not 
on a Friday to partake of a funeral meal, but on a Sunday to 
enjoy a resurrection banquet. (Acts 20:7.) No, the Lord in 
spreading the table of His dying love did not mean that we 
should kneel before that table as before a reliquary, and hold 
mortuary communion with His dead body: He meant that we 
should hold blissful communion with the Living One, who 
indeed was dead, and, lo, He is alive forevermore. The 
Lord’s Supper isthe blessed foretaste of that heavenly banquet 
where the Bridegroom and the Bride shall sit down forever 
at the Marriage Supper of the Lamb. 

III. QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

But who are to have the privilege of partaking of this 
sacred feast, this banquet so rich in memory and symbol and 
communion and expectation? And so we pass to con- 
sider, thirdly, the qualifications for the Lord’s Supper. There 
are two qualifications: a moral, and a formal. 

1. The moral qualification for the Lord’s Supper is Christian 
Character. 

(a) Christian character presupposes, of course, regenera- 
tion, or Christ’s entering into the soul; ‘Christ in you.” 
(Col. 1. 27.) Accordingly, since the Lord’s Supper symbo- 
lizes personal communion with Christfno one has the right 
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to symbolize this communion who is not himself a Christian. 
We do not come to the Lord’s Table in order to become 
Christians; but we trust we have become Christians, and 
therefore it is our privllege to come to the Lord’s Table. 
But this prerequisite is so universally admitted that it is 
needless to dwell upon it. 

(b) But Christian character not only presupposes regene- 
ration, or Christ’s entry into the soul; it also involves sancti- 
fication, or the growth of the indwelling Christ: ‘ Until 
Christ be formed in you.” (Gal. 4: 19.) For we are not only 
to absorb Christ inwardly; we are also to assimilate Christ 
structurally. And this, as we have seen, is richly symbo- 
lized in the Holy Communion: “ The cup of blessing which 
we bless, is it not a communion of, a participation in, the 
blood of Christ? The loaf which we break, is it not a com- 
munion of, a participation in, the body of Christ ?” (I. Cor. 
10:16.) For Christ’s flesh, or personality, is the true bread ; 
and Christ’s blood, or self-sacrifice, is the true wine. So that 
he who eats Christ’s flesh and drinks Christ’s blood abides in 
Christ and Christ in him. Accordingly, while we need to 
have Christ enter us but once, and therefore to be baptized but 
once, we do need Christ’s constant indwelling, and therefore 
frequent communions withChrist. No one, then, has the right 
to come to the Lord’s Table who does not give evidence of 
having an indwelling, ingrowing Christ. Hence St. Paul’s in- 
junction: “ Let a man prove himself, and so let him eat of the 
bread, and drink of the cup.” (I. Cor. 2: 28.) Each man is to 
try his own self, whether he be in the faith; he is to prove his 
own self (II. Cor. 13: 5), whether he really be a Christian in his 
own beliefs, words, acts, habits, aims, feelings, character. So 
shall he truly keep the true Passover, purging out the old 
leaven, that he may become a new lump, even as he himself” 
is unleavened. (I. Cor. 5: 7.) 

2. The formal qualification for the Lord’s Supper is Chris- 
tian Baptism. 

Formal, we say: for observe precisely the ground on 
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which we should base this prerequisite of baptism. We 
should not base it on the ground of a divine declaration, or 
a “Thus saith the Lord.” The fact is, there is a great deal 
of unconsciously assumptive, magisterial talk about this 
matter. For example, it is assumed that all the apostles had 
been baptized before they partook of the first Lord’s Supper ; 
quite likely they had been: but there is no proof of it: 
beware of confounding human assumption and divine de- 
liverance. Again, it is assumed that John’s baptism was 
Christian baptism ; and this in spite of the fact that John had 
said nothing about baptism into the name of the Trinity, or 
baptism into the death and resurrection of Jesus; and also 
in spite of the fact that Christian baptism was not instituted, 
and indeed could hardly have been understood by the 
apostles as symbolizing Christ’s death and resurrection, 
until Jesus Himself had died and risen again; and also in spite 
of the fact that when Paul learned that certain disciples at 
Ephesus had been baptized only into John’s baptism of re- 
pentance, he required that these disciples should now be 
baptized into the name of the Lord Jesus. Once more, it is 
assumed that the apostles were already church-members on 
the night of the first communion, whereas there was no 
“church,” in the ecclesiastical, technical sense of the term, 
until after Pentecost. Why, then, wound the conscience of 
any of our Father’s misguided yet still dear children by 
claiming the authority of a divine dixit for baptism as a 
prerequisite to communion, when, after all, the authority is 
only an assumption, or at best a human inference, and 
which, because human, may possibly be erroneous? If there 
isa ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord” for requiring baptism as a qual- 
ification for communion, we demand that the chapter and 
verse be shown us. 

On what ground, then, shall we base baptism as prelimi- 
nary to communion? On the ground of inferences. For 
example: On the ground of propriety. As it is comely to 
wash one’s hands before eating, so it is comely to symbolize 
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“the mystical washing away of sin” before communion 
with the Shining One. Accordingly our Lord’s command 
was, first, to disciple, then to baptize, then to teach (Matt. 28: 
19, 20); and when the three thousand received the Pente- 
costal testimony, they were baptized, and continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the break- 
ing of bread and the prayers. (Acts 2: 41, 42.) Again, on 
the ground of expediency. Each church has, of course, the 
right to make its own rules, provided these rules are in 
harmony with the words and spirit of Christ. While, then, 
so many Christians hold what we deem false notions touch- 
ing the mode of baptism, we ought to require immersion as 
a formal qualification for communion, in order, for instance, 
to protest against spurious baptisms, and to maintain vigor 
of church life. Once more, on the ground of common church 
usage. For it has been and still is the uniform custom of 
almost all Christian sects to demand baptism as a prerequi- 
sitetocommunion. True, our friends of other denominations 
complain of our lack of comity in the matter of the Lord’s 
Supper, because, while they admit us to their communion 
we do not admit them to ours. But their comity is not in 
the matter of communion; their comity, or perhaps laxity 
would be the truer word, is in the matter of baptism. In fact 
they are as much “close communionists’”’ as we are; for 
they will admit no one to their communion whom they do 
not deem to have been baptized. We trust they will not 
deem us discourteous when we say that it is they, not we, 
who are “uncharitable ;” for, while they invite to their table 
only those whom they regard as having been baptized, they 
insist that we shall be more generous than they are, and 
invite to our table those whom we are compelled to regard 
as unbaptized. No, common church usage requires that 
baptism shall precede communion. 

Nevertheless, baptism is only a formal qualification for 
communion. Character is the moral prerequisite ; baptism 
is the ritual prerequisite. The Christ gives the moral right to. 
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His Supper ; the church gives the technical right. And surely 
the moral right is more important than the technical right. 
Why then thrust the minor prerequisite of baptism into the 
foreground, as we virtually do when in announcing the terms 
of communion we say: “ All persons in good and regular 
standing in churches of our own faith and order are invited 
to partake with us of these elements ?” Why, Jew-like, make 
a ceremonial qualification more conspicuous than the moral ? 
Heterodoxy at this point is an error rather than a sin, a 
ritual mistake rather than a moral misdemeanor. Even 
ancient Hezekiah may teach us a lesson here. When he 
issued his proclamation inviting all the tribes of Israel from 
Dan to Beer-sheba to come up to Jerusalem to keep the 
passover, and a vast multitude responded, many of them, 
especially of the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh and Issa- 
char and Zebulun, had not duly cleansed themselves, and so 
they ate the passover otherwise than it is written; but the 
considerate king prayed for them, saying: ‘“‘ The good Lord 
pardon every one that setteth his heart to seek God, 
Jehovah, though he be not cleansed according to the purifi- 
cation of the sanctuary” (II. Chro. 30: 1-20). Ritual is 
good, but character is better. 

Let us not, however, surrender the position that baptism 
7s a prerequisite to communion, even though it is only a 
ritual prerequisite. Propriety and expediency (which is a 
high kind of necessity) demand this prerequisite. But let us 
not ostentatiously press it, as though it were the chief term 
of communion. If we presume to invite at all, let us invite 
to the Lord’s Table, not to ours; let us decline the post of 
picket, and leave the responsibility where it belongs, with 
the listener, exercising the charity which thinketh no 
evil. Instead of parading baptism as a prerequisite to 
communion, let us faithfully preach baptism itself; not 
as a Greek etymon, but as a moral emblem; not as 
a mode, but as a meaning; not as a shibboleth, but as 
a symbol; not as a prerequisite, but as a testimony. Thus 
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faithfully preaching baptism, the question of qualification 
for communion will, practically speaking, settle itself; few . 
who are in the habit of listening to our testimony touching 
the moral meaning of baptism will come to the Lord’s 
Supper unless they themselves have been baptized. Thus 
shail we successfully steer through the straits of ecclesias- 
ticism, clearing, on the one hand, the Scylla rock of intolerance, 
and, on the other hand, the Charybdis whirlpool of laxity. 

We ought to discuss one more matter, The mode of cele- 
brating the Lord’s Supper. This would involve the discus- 
sion of such points as these: questions of place, hour, fre- 
quency, manner, formula, quality of bread and wine, etc. 
But we have already transcended the proper limits of a 
magazine article. Perhaps these points have been indicated 
with sufficient clearness under our first division, ‘‘ The 
original institution of the Lord’s Supper.” 

In closing this discussion, allow me to emphasize again 
the purpose of the Lord’s Supper, as the Lord Himself twice 
declared it: ‘‘ This doin remembrance of Me.” This is the 
salient point ; all else must fall into line with it. Now there 
are two ways of regarding this rite: first, as an end or 
ordinance to be obeyed, because an ordinance; secondly, as 
a means or practical help toward remembering Jesus. Let 
us beware of the instinctive tendency to exalt means into 
end. As with Sabbath, so with Supper; ordinances are 
made for man, not man for ordinances. Let us ever keep in 
mind the clew thread as the Master Himself has given it, 
“THIS DO IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME.” 

GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN. 

Philadelphia. 
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IV. 
THE MINISTER LEARNING FROM HIS PEOPLE. 


“T KNOW what men will say of me when I am gone,” 
said John Richard Green to his wife as he lay dying,— 
“‘ They will say, ‘ He died learning.’” Precisely what they did 
say. He lived learning, and, being built up into his great mas- 
tery by his very teachableness, he naturally died in the atti- 
tude of mind and spirit that he had chosen for himself. 

He had cast aside the models of the old historians, upon 
finding himself taught to make better ones; and, instead 
of being lulled into self-flattery by success and its fame, he 
outgrew even his own models as svon as they were used, and 
as readily abandoned them. A lofty progression was in the 
nature of things; for, had his battle with physical limitations 
been prolonged, as well as his tuition in a school in which 
he was so apt a pupil, it seems certain that his masterpiece 
would have been cast in the most perfect mould that his- 
torical genius had ever used. 

He had made such vital connection with the /fe of a 
great people that his work glowed with the consequent in- 
spiration. And the next step was sure because natural—the 
making of what was more than history—prophecy, a history 
that was more than a face informed with experience—one 
illumined by the higher light of prescience. 

Would it be audacious to claim that the historian and 
his method are no greater than the minister and his? that 
the path to high power and authority for the one is the 
path to the loftiest ministry for the other ? 

Let us enquire, then, what is possible to the minister 
who keeps himself in the attitude of a earner from people and 
their lives, whose recognition and appreciation of the life of 
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man is so profound as to form a live and ever-welding con- 
nection with it. Will such identity with common life be- 
come an ever-growing and practical inspiration, deepening 
the minister's knowledge of man,and opening up to him 
God’s profounder methods of helpfulness, and giving the 
minister such a mastery of life’s intricacies, activities, and 
emergencies that he stands in its presence its leader, its 
prophet ? 

Learning is first a matter of attitude; from that it be- 
comes habit, then grows into character, nature. 

This attitude alluded to is clearly wanting to learn. 
Simple enough, to be sure, but rare when the desire is 
towards men, women, and children, and not towards books 
and their learning. The tendency of a minister’s training is 
to make him greater in truth than in personality, greater in 
letters than in life. He must want to learn from life if life 
throb in his truth. Once having that profound passion, he 
will come down from all stilts of professionalism, propriety, 
exclusiveness and conceit, to the common life of people, and 
sit on a low stool in that great school and master the alpha- 
bet of his real learning. 

The hinderances, however, to his getting this passion, or 
yielding to it when it dawns upon him, are very subtile and 
peculiar, Perhaps no other vocation interposes so many ex- 
crescences between the man and the life into which he must 
plunge. Is this the reason that it is so hard and so long a 
way into a true ministry? A minister stands upon the very 
threshold of his work conscious that his whole scholastic 
preparation, in substance and associations, has somehow 
dissipated that simplicity and teachableness of heart with 
which he first served his Master in “the days of small 
things.” Then, too, the intellectual environment common 
and natural to seminary life has shut him up almost exclu- 
sively to intellectual standards. When therefore God at last 
shuts the text-book and the door of the school and gives 
him people instead, and says ‘‘ Survive or perish,” it would 
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be very strange if that young man could be as deeply im- 
pressed with people as with that little thing which he calls 
his “training.” All the tendency of that training has been 
to emphasize the subjective side. ‘The scholar and his 
thinking ;” “The preacher and his preaching;” “ The 
dignity of the pulpit ;” ‘What they are to the world, and 
what the world owes them.” On that side he has abnormal 
sensitiveness and appreciation. Whoever chased up to him 
these opposite reflections; ‘The world and the preacher— 
what the world teaches him ;” “The minister and the people 
—what they do for him ;” “ The thinker and common life— 
the thinker’s field of inspiration.” Is there any conceit like 
the conceit of learning—or any egotism like the egotism of 
preaching ? 

Besides his training and its associations and tendencies he 
has other hinderances, There is the position which people 
give him, and the treatment which they prescribe for him. 
The first from the outset endows him with all sorts of imagi- 
nary authority and importance, and the second keeps him 
apart from all other men as a chosen vessel altogether 
too fragile and delicate for constant exposure and common 
use. 

In what other vocation does responsibility, leadership, 
authority come upon a man so suddenly ? And what tempta- 
tion is stronger than to coincide with flattering opinions 
and expectations? Whena man is conspicuous, prominent, 
authoritative, and young, constantly in the eye, mind, care 
of the people, he very soon finds his own appreciation re- 
enforcing theirs, and he says out of the generous sympathy 
of his heart: ‘‘ My people are right—I am to be considered 
and heard.” Ifaman learns from people in that mood, it 
will be in spite of his mood. Much easier would it be for 
him to brood over the truth and over himself, and tamper 
with either one or the other; to yield to that excessive 
coddling that makes him over-conscious of himself and 
under-conscious of others. Humility is not a religious affec- 
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tation, it is the first condition of growth. Can he read the 
advanced text-books God has given him in any other con- 
dition? Mark you then, the heroism needed to surmount the 
influences of training, position, and treatment of the people, 
and come into their life as “‘ servant of all,” the listener, the 
learner, the least of all, to take the lowly common way to 
a perennial fulness of life. 

The more a man feels his audience the more profoundly 
he can move them. Yet to feel an audience is to know 
them. Knowledge is the basis of feeling. To feel an audi- 
ence he must have learned the living combination of each 
one in it, and gathered out of each his evergrowing 
and deepening inspiration. The meanest, smallest soul has 
a honey folded in its calyx, and blessed is the minister who 
finds it. There is a quality for which the minister must be 
on the alert. It is that quality that enters into other moods 
and other conditions, and which is always a spiritual 
quality of a high order. Self is a reality that would close 
all doors of interruption against self-absorption. This is a 
quality deep and divine. It is “the spirit of the kingdom” 
of heaven, that can become asa little child, or as the old 
and worn, or as the simple and common, or as the poor 
which we have always with us, as them all while it ministers 
to them all. The whole undertone of salvation is ministry. 
Paul knew this, therefore said, ‘I am made all things to all 
men that I might by all means save some.” 

Preaching is the least of all the teachings of God and the 
Spirit. He reserves to Himself ways and methods far safer 
and surer—sorrow, love, experience. Of these the preacher 
must learn, to master God’s methods with souls, and only in 
the lives of his hearers can he learn them. Let him ignore 
this school, and he is preaching to souls that, many of them, 
are listless, or are outrunning all his cogitations, because 
experience, love, sorrow, the mighty realities of their lives, 
have borne them far beyond him. There is no careworn, 
pale, or sad face among the people God has given him that 
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cannot teach him more than he dreams—that could not 
cause his pious theories to vibrate with a life of which he 
may be unconscious. There sits a fine-grained, high-born 
woman who has mastered the delicate and difficult art of 
nursing an impatient, selfish, and overlooked man. She 
could teach the minister more about “‘ what is in man” than 
he suspects. There are women scattered through the pews 
who have borne, nursed, reared, and, alas! buried children. 
They could every one of them tell him of a sweetness and 
pathos in common life that would be pearls and rubies to 
his discourse. ‘ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
have I ordained praise.” There sit hard-headed men who 
do not know books or theories much, but who know life 
well, and have in its flame and heat, smoke and tumult, 
forged out a deal of practical sagacity—full of sermons that 
they can’t preach, but are trying to live. They could let 
blood into the purple preacher if he would open his veins. 
They sit often in the pews, musing with one of our own 


poets : 
**T hain’t no chance to speak 
So’s’t all the country dreads me onct a week; 
But I’ve consid’able of that sort o’ head 
That sets to home and thinks what might be said.” 


But women and men do not open the innermost door 
easily. A real and manly contact, a gentle and reverent 
sympathy, a listening appreciation, a waiting until a diffi- 
dent speech forgets its own limitations, will finally unlock 
the treasure. 

Who knows how largely this enters in to make the 
difference between pitiable failure and a healthy and abun- 
dant success? Not the success of place, but the real thing. 
That real thing comes not to the man who has no concep- 
tion of what may be learned and who will not listen; whose 
deafness has become a nature; who cannot listen. That 
man is not a rarity, because he is the natural outcome of 
existing conditions surrounding the minister from first to 
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last. He is trotting about in many a decent town to-day, 
hopping, leaping, and running like the monkey of some in- 
visible grinder—partly for his own amusement and partly 
because he thinks himself a sort of phenomenon. He has 
long learned to dote on the unworldly cadences of his own 
voice, and why shouldn’t he delight in the repetition of its 
music? Thus when in one house he has spent his little 
speech, he hurries to another to repeat the same desolate 
process. The Master’s law was: “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Why? Certainly this is a vital 
part of the answer: Because in order to be able to give, one 
must have had the grace and wisdom to receive. Nothing 
ever teaches the minister as much as people and their lives. 
A man thus taught would never think of measuring the 
success of his ratchety contact with them in this wise: 
“Was J at my best in that house?” ‘“ Did I converse 
easily and well in such a place?” ‘ Did I succeed in put- 
ting the Podgers family on excellent terms with myself?” 
Finding people, in a profounder sense than that, would give 
him such earnest questions as these: ‘‘ Did I touch or bring 
out anything in that life?” ‘‘ Did I sow any of the good 
seed of the Kingdom in that soul?” ‘ Did I discover any 
new method of spiritual gestation or fruitfulness in that 
spirit?” This is not a newthing. Charles Kingsley had 
not a congenial mind in his whole parish. Neither had 
John Richard Green in his, on the common side of London 
life. But Kingsley learned from peasants and children, 
from the coarse-grained, the sick, and the lowly, what all 
England was glad to hear. And Green got inspiration from 
his common charge to make a history of people and peace, 
as well as one of kings and their wars. 

Why did Abraham Lincoln keep Susan Pomeroy repeat- 
ing over and over her sweet tale of Christian love and trust ? 
Had he learned statesmanship in that way, so becoming 


‘© A shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead?” 
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The greatest men have had the largest power of absorp- 
tion. John Keats was one, Shakespeare another. He 
made every man leave him his best—the scholar his learn- 
ing, the lawyer his law, the jurist his judicial temper, the 
jester his wit, the woman her beauty and refinement. Then 
from all he mixed his rare chalice. The same passion to 
listen was the secret of Hawthorne’s silence. The poets, 
wits, and philosophers of Concord sit in their charmed cir- 
cle. Hawthorne stands apart, back to the company, looking 
through the window out into the night—‘ riding well his 
dark horse,”’ as Emerson put it. He was listening, catching 
what was bright and worth keeping. If we could unravel 
his romances we could trace all his friends. He caught 
their sparkle and embodied it. He listened, and from all 
the threads they spun wove his own gorgeous fabric. 

Paul was a learner from souls. Therefore he said, “ Let 
him that is taught in the Word communicate unto him that 
teacheth in all good things.” He found men where they 
lived, and was jealous of any influence that might break the 
current of connection. Therefore he said, “ Brethren, be ye 
as I am, for I am as ye are.” ‘I am become all things to 
all men.” Something profoundly human he meant. Not 
a superficial, hypocritical Uriah Heep-like “all things;” that 
is easy to the man who gives a contemptible interpretation 
to those noble words. <A man living in life and not in his 
imagination he meant. Living unto God first, therefore 
unto men. Not an “ unsexed woman”—a timid, impulsive, 


amiable peddler, smiling and nodding, whining the Master’s 


name through a much-abused nasal passage, and uttering 
the grand word “ Power "with a soft snarl well befitting a 
eulogy of putty. A full-rounded, masculine individuality 
he meant. Just as modern now as then, just as full of our 
affairs as of theirs in that age. One who could shave his 
head and take a vow if he saw fit. One who could claim 
his citizenship in the nick of time, back down “the powers 
that be” when they overreached their authority, and set the 
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Sanhedrin to quarreling that he might escape and save 
his own bones. A master of manly expedients, who saved 
the preciousness of life for great and supreme occasions, 
and never brooked anything of waste, fanaticism, or folly. 
He presents a manly and heroic figure, with all of its strength 
and gentleness. There was always a nice appreciation and 
sympathy that was real as well as humble. He could be 
the most courteous gentleman, as to Philemon, or the most 
formidable antagonist, ‘‘ withstanding an equal to the face 
when he was to be blamed,” as to Peter. He had found 
so much in men and their lives that he became conscious 
of a holy obligation to give back—the law of compensation 
came in. Was this a part of his debt as he said, “‘l am 
debtor both to the Greeks and to the barbarians, both to the 
wise and unwise ?” 


He knew how to learn—indeed it has become nature to 
him, as it will—hence he became in nature a debtor to all 
men. It is one of the finest qualities of human nature to be 


able to bear one another’s burdens in that sense. It is an 
enlarging, ennobling thing to enter into those inner places in 
other lives—not professionally, but as a man—we cannot ge? 
in professionally, only in a truly and fully human way. Then 
we get in not intrusively but by tacit, eager invitation, into 
the difficulties and recreations, sorrows and joys, tragedies 
and regenerations of lives. Then the exceeding great reward 
comes surely according to the law of Christ, “ the having of 
life more abundantly.” ‘Poor, yet possessing all things.” 
It is beautiful to trace it thus between the lines of Scripture. 
Men in larger though “secular” ministries have found it. 
James Russell Lowell says, ‘‘ Men are finer than their books, 
and life is more than learning.” Thus Lowell writes not in 
fictitious, blood-bursting moods, impressing us most with 
“the gasp and wheeze” of compulsory straining, but he 
sings, just as the birds do, on his way among his broth- 
ers. Whenever Garfield rose in Congress he was so full 
of the absorbed life of men and their affairs that he 
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was like a “ fountain of easy flow,” one among many breth- 
ren. 

A minister should be like the great bell in the fable which 
Benj. F. Taylor so graphically tells, made of the people’s 
molten gifts, coins, trinkets, love-messages, toys of children, 
weapon, and medals of old heroes. So that when he rings, his 
people will hear their own offerings transmuted into inspira- 
tion and prophecy, and be thrilled and filled with a holy 
passion and know not why. 

While he has been receiving his training and thinking his 
own thoughts, God has been just as busy with other souls. 
He must realize this and let it develop the teachable spirit of 
holiness in him, else by a law of gravitation, inherent in his 
training, position and treatment, he will sink to a conceited 
religionist who will be capable of fancying himself of better 
clay than his common people, and never get beyond the 
abortive anatomy of putting himself and his training under a 
microscope, and then consider it his largest business to chase 
the ghastly, frightened and famished ideas that he gathers into 
a manuscript. This is not the caricature of the writer, but 
rather is it a caricature of “‘ the servant of all,” which un- 
teachableness on the human side makes possible and, alas! 
too familiar. The Christ shows us the other extreme. The 
common people heard Him gladly “ because He touched 
them in all the points of their temptations and trials.” He 
was their Shepherd—they recognized it, and every place 
where He was became a kind of people’s synagogue. They 
could not keep their children out of His arms. They could 
not shut the throng out of the rich men’s houses that He 
entered. He made all places free and homelike to their 
eager souls. His very presence opened their mouths and 
their hearts, and they told Him all that priestly propriety 
and scribal professionalism had kept dumb and stolid. And 
they saw that what they told Him seemed to make Him 
more responsive in tender helpfulness. All their deep, long- 
repressed hungerings seemed to be looking back upon them 
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in blessing out of His eyes, and speaking to them in promise 
in His tones and tears. Guilty hearts bore the supreme 
testimony as everywhere they echoed the growing wonder 
that the woman of Samaria voiced in her instinctive praise : 
‘‘Come and see the man who told me all the things that 
ever I did. Is not this the Christ ?” 

How much of this flashes out in Paul’s robust manfulness ! 
And in the responses of the generations to it. Just as 
tender and strong to day as when His words made weaklings 
valorous, or when strong men in Ephesus sobbed and wept 
sore at the bare thought of serious harm to Him. Doubt- 
less He found, as we shall, that such plunging into the stream 
of living beings and their life had its peculiar temptations 
and its toughening processes, but less painful perhaps than 
the lean and isolated life of sensitive selfishness, 

The man whose pure and holy motive plunges him into 
this living stream, is a man whose purity deepens and grows 
by its very aggressiveness—he is more than a righteous 
man; he has become ‘a good man, for whom some would 
even dare to die.” He has become a large, tender, brooding 
soul—a shepherd heart among the people, watching and 
tending the lambs and the sheep out on holy heights, and 
always hearing the heavenly song, catching inspiration to 
the end that “‘ he may Prophesy.” 

It will be clear from what has been said that very little 
need be added on the two remaining—I might say twin 
thoughts—that complete the presentation of our subject. 
All along in the discussion have they taken their natural 
connection with the fundamental thought, appearing from 
time to time, as if to suggest their own necessity to its com- 
pleteness. 

Christian thinkers have never given a great deal of atten- 
tion to the psychology of Inspiration. Having the results of 
the highest workings of inspiration, they have satisfied us so 
well, that we have not been wont to enquire into its modes 
of working. There has been little effort to seek for its laws 
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or trace the elements in common between its lowlier work- 
ings in our own generation and the statelier reaches of its. 
glory in Isaiah and Paul. Nor would it be an easy study: 
for the deep mystery belonging to all life attaches also to. 
this. ‘‘ The Spirit breathing where He lists, and we knowing 
not whence He comes or whither He goes.” But it is easy 
to see that every spirit can, in some degree, inspire into. 
other spirits its own views and feelings. Man can inspire- 
man; the aggregate manhood of a great assembly can in- 
spire the orator; the thrilling consciousness of a Gladstone 
that he has not only the commons of England to listen, but. 
the great, pulsing, outlying world, is an inspiration that: 
verges to the prophetic. That elusive thing, then, that is. 
resident in a vast aggregation of segregated souls, is resident 
in each soul in some degree, however common. It would. 
not be a bad rule for the measurement of a man—his power 
to exert inspiration or to respond to it in other men. In the 
light of what has been said, the source and development of 
that power are not left in doubt. 

A man can through various senses, and perhaps by ways 
more subtile than any sense, enter into another soul, kindle,. 
inform, affect, inspire it. All have not the same power of 
exerting or of receiving such inspiration. It is a power of 
different degrees and kinds. A man oftentimes slowly and 
unconsciously is gathering this something, and gathering it 
from men and their intensest life, then when some seeming 
accident calls out of him all this latent power, and he becomes 
an authority to the very men from whom he absorbed the 
substance of his power, his prophetic relation becomes. 
the closest of all, and he absorbs more of men’s life than 
ever—‘ To him that hath shall be given.” He as had men; 
He will have them more abundantly. The really great 
preachers are illustrations, Spurgeon, Beecher, Moody, 
indeed all men who get a hearing and who move men to the 
very depths. They are men into whose connected person- 
ality the common life of man has sent its red blood. Their 
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color is never pale, it is red. They have become just like 
some strong magnet that throws feebler magnets suspended 
near it into parallelism with itself. Their inspiration com- 
pels others to feel and move in its own direction. I am 
alluding to that peculiar capacity for helping men of which 
no one or no class of souls has a monopoly, but which is the 
natural inheritance of every man who approaches people 
believing in their holy possibilities, and when his pro- 
found and practical insight into their lives has connected 
itself with God’s wise and merciful methods of helping His 
creatures. 

Was there ever a time when the need cried so urgently 
for a living, inspired lead in the world of practical duty ? 
Only one thing seems settled in the minds of men concern- 
ing this need; and that is that no cloistered man, no recluse, 
no dwarfed and alien personality, no man whose truth is 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” can ever lead 
to sacred victories these living hosts waiting for leaders and 
needing them. Men who are “transported ” with their own 
conception of themselves, yea, and “ Prisoners for life” in 
their little cells of professional propriety, must not complain 
of the “abhorrent forces” that are “divorcing the people 
from the pulpit.” No! not from the pulpit, from the priest. 
That is it. Not from the minister. The real minister is of 
the people, their finest fruit. God has joined them, and no 
inferior power can put them asunder. Look at it then! 
The casuistry of common life becoming more and more in- 
tricate ; the conflict of diverse duties and interests deepen- 
ing, and needing luminous and sympathetic hearts to settle 
it. Sin and error growing more and more difficult to 
approach and deal with: human life everywhere evolving 
itself into new forms, and each change not sinful needing to 
be hallowed: new needs, new sorrows welling up all around 
us such as our fathers never knew, and needing not the 
crude prescriptions natural to their day, but the skillful 
science abounding in ours. The saint of God perplexed in 
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the use of his citizenship, while dead parties clamor for his 
friendship in the hungry importunities of their surviving 
relations — meanwhile urgent reforms are begging for 
friends. ‘‘New paths of mercy and new enterprises of 
compassion into which the church ought to be led.” New 
moods regnant in righteous souls, that resent the intrusive- 
ness or the inanity of pious parrots who, blind to the chang- 
ing times, are seeking to charm the spiritual moods of to- 
day with those of the seventeenth century. New sensations, 
all modern life throbbing with them—not sinful because new, 
but human, and to be met, acknowledged, adjusted to a fuller 
and more glorious Christianity than the world has known. 

Who is sufficient for these things—the priest? No: the 
prophet! The minister, who by insight into life out of 
which and by which he grows, becomes inspired to foresight 
concerning life. The priest will be either brushed aside, or 
hurled to the earth and travelled over. Life has little use 
for him now. He has not the world’s blood mounting to 
his brain, giving him the power and prescience of leader- 
ship. He will not do even for a minister. He is too easily 
made. Given: a prescribed training and a sable frock to 
match, and “‘ Holy Orders”—and Presto! He is set up in 
business! Heathenism and Judaism had a place for him— 
though even there the prophet was his superior. Moses 
was prophet and Aaron priest. But Moses was the great 
shepherd with the shining face. Through all of Israel’s 
history, the priests wind out of sight in mechanical proces- 
sion, while the prophets stand on holy heights declaring 
what God is, and what He would have men to do. And 
coming into the New Testament, we diligently consider the 
official priest, and, behold he is not! Gone so completely 
as not to appear in its pages. Why? Because his service 
is not level with the spiritual glory of the church whose 
lowliest believer has priestly access into the holiest by the 
blood of Christ. 

Only when the church degenerated, and borrowed from 
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heathenism an Olympus, and from Judaism a ritualistic reli- 
gion, which tends more to mask the absence than to increase 
the power of true religion—only then did she borrow their 
priests as well. There is no room for them in our pure 
Christianity—nor should they be suffered to “lag super- 
fluous on the scene.” Our leaders are ministers, inspired of 
God and men, who bring the life of God and men together, 
slow-grown prophets of the living God. 

Everywhere is wanted the living voice of calm authority, 
which without any pretension to formal power, yet rules in 
the hearts of men by virtue of its knowledge of them, its 
touch of identity, and the authority, light, goodness which 
holy contact gives, and by its own reverent obedience to the 
life which it proclaims. Everywhere there are peoples 
listening for such prophetic voice, the voice that declares 
God and that traces His ways in human life. Not mere pre- 
diction do they await. That is not the highest task of 
prophecy. They await that higher performance of the 
prophet’s work-direction, leadership, showing what God is in 
His wealth of mercy; and what man should be in all the 
strain and wear and tangle of his strange life, in order that 
God’s blessing may touch it in every part. And to do this 
by a manifest knowledge of life’s realities, learned by a 
sympathetic connection with them. He, like his Master, 
can say concerning life present and future, “the hour 
cometh and now is.” It is insight of the present that gives 
foresight of the future. He who sees deeply into life now 
can foresee the unfolding of what that life is to be. The 
future is in the present; but only the man who lives in the 
present need search for it. He who can read the hour 
which now is can predict that which is to come. 

He, then, who can stand in the midst of life its prophet 
must have learned its deep secrets as he ministered a living 
man among living men—his throbbing heart and flushed 
face flashing truth, not as a system of theology, but as a 
personal incarnation, 

Arlington, Mass. CHARLES H. WATSON. 
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V. 


JESUS CHRIST THE FINAL TEST OF BIB- 
LICAL CRITICISM. 


WE are told by the Presbyterian Review that “the analy- 
sis of the Hexateuch into several distinct original documents 
is a purely literary question in which no article of faith is in- 
volved.” That this is a wild statement is shown by the fact 
that all the leaders and strong thinkers and workers in this 
analysis deny the supernatural, the deity of Christ, etc., on 
the very ground of this analysis. Wellhausen says his theo- 
logical belief is ‘‘ polytheism and monotheism together,” and 
that he left the theological faculty of Greifswald in 1882 of 
his own accord, because he was ‘“‘conscious that he in no re- 
spect stood any longer on the same ground with the evan- 
gelical church, or with Protestantism.” We like his honesty 
in this respect. He has the courage of his convictions. We 
are also warned by the Review that all the best scholars agree 
in the “analysis of the Hexateuch into the four great docu- 
ments.” But this hardly agrees with the fact that Well- 
hausen points out twenty-two distinct writers and editors, and 
Kuenen makes out eighteen at least, with the suggestion 
of unnumbered more. 

We are very willing to grant that every prominent He- 
brew professor in Germany agrees to the literary analysis of 
the Hexateuch into “ several distinct original documents,” 
and if every Hebrew professer in the world was added to the 
German professors on this point, it would not at all alter the 
main question between Jesus Christ and this analysis. Num- 
bers do not count in the soul’s settlement of that point. If 
numbers should count and men should follow them, then we 
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may expect to see all the Presbyterians, represented by one 
side of their Review, go over to the United Church of Ger- 
many; for all the theological professors in Germany are 
united in that elastic fold. The other Presbyterians we shall 
be glad to receive, on proper application, into the Baptist 
fold, for while all Presbyterians in our land number only 
1,082,436, the Baptists number 3,727,000. If opposing num- 
bers frighten any one he ought not to follow Jesus, who was 
alone against the world, or Paul, whom “all forsook” in his 
supreme trial, or Athanasius, or even any form of Christianity, 
for at this late day, eighteen hundred years after the death 
of Jesus, there are twice as many heathens in the world as 
there are Christians. Morality and faith are not decided by 
numbers or famous names, and the appeal to numbers is an 
appeal to fear or ignorance. 

Whether any article of evangelical faith, common to all 
Protestant confessions, is involved in the current analysis of 
the Hexateuch, we would rather ask of men who have done 
large original work in that specialty ; men of cool heads, logi- 
cal, clear, who lead, who do not follow, who are known as 
leaders, and, whatever we may think of their opinions, are 
always to be found on the side they have chosen, and who, 
as far as it is possible to human nature, are fair and honest 
to opponents. 

There are two “diametrically opposite” lines of criticism 
of the Bible; those who follow what they term their “ scien- 
tific exegesis,” and make that the final arbiter of the whole 
Bible and its contents; and those who, with a better scientific 
exegesis, as they believe, know and follow Jesus Christ as 
Saviour, Master, God; whose decision plainly given on any 
point is final to them. Jesus Christ is the dividing point. 
Between these lines there can never be compromise ; there is, 
in fact, no real argument; the only result can be, for one or 
the other, victory or death. But there are hosts of super- 
ficial compromisers between these lines. 

We take, and are responsible for verifying, all our proofs 
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of the principles and results of our opponents’ scientific ex- 
egesis from the latest works of Professor Kuenen, of Leyden, 
Holland, whom Professor Cheyne, of Oxford, calls “second to 
none, or rather, the most distinguished of all” Biblical critics. 
The one on our side of the water who most learnedly and 
honestly gives the principles and results of the ‘school of 
criticism led by Kuenen is Professor Toy, of Harvard.* These 
scholars, in addition to greater learning than most of their 
school, are always manly, honest, unfailingly?courteous, and 
never guilty of theologic or scholastic pettiness. In these 
virtues they may well be imitated by those of all schools who 
use vicious personal suggestions in place of better argument. 
What is “‘ scientific exegesis” ? Professor. Kuenen uses 
this term to express the method of criticism, its principles, 
means, results, pursued by him and by his school. But all 
*scholars of both these opposing lines of criticism use the 
same text of the Bible, the same grammars and lexicons; 
and all the external and internal means of every description 
for the interpretation of the text are open to both. Where, 
then, do these opposing “‘ scientific exegesis ” differ? Solely 
in their fundamental principles and in the necessary logical 
inferences or results of these principles; for what is 
necessarily involved in the principle will be evolved in its 
working. 

As to principle and necessary inference, Professor 
Kuenen tells us that “it is the supposition of a natural de- 


* Professor Kuenen’s statement of ‘‘ The Critical Method ”’ will be found in 
The Modern Review July and October, 1880. His views of the character and 
knowledge and authority of Jesus Christ will be found in his Prophets and Proph- 
ecy in Israel, London, 1877, pp. 447-548, especially p. 547. Those who wish to 
get a short, clear, honest statement of the principles and results of this “‘ scientific 
exegesis,” at small price and without the wearying processes, will find it in 
Professor Toy’s History of the Religion of Israel, Boston, Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, 1882, 50 cts.; in Knappert (Kuenen) Religion of Jsrael, Boston, 
1878, $1; in Oort & Hooykaas (Kuenen) Bible for Learners, Boston, 1878-81, 
2 vols. (Old Test.), $2 per vol.; and as to their views of the Saviour’s authority 
in Old Testament interpretation, in Professor Toy’s Quotations in the New 
Testament, Scribners, 1884, $3.50. 
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velopment alone which accounts for all the phenomena” of 
the Bible.* This is the essential principle of the “ scientific 
exegesis,” and without it science would be the baseless 
fabric of a vision, for science is only built on the assumption 
of the infallible sequence of natural cause and effect; but 
this assumption is worthless if we can suppose a supernatural 
intervention in any degree at any point.t 

This ‘scientific exegesis” also claims to prove abso- 
lutely that in the Old and New Testament there is no 
supernatural revelation of any sort, no direct intervention of 
God, no miracle, no supernatural inspiration, no supernatural 
foretelling in the Old Testament, no supernatural fulfilment 
in the New Testament of that Old Testament foretelling; 
no veracious history, but myth, saga, legend, fiction, in the 
Pentateuch and in most of the Old Testament. The present 
result of this “scientific exegesis,” which ‘has been per- « 
fected and developed in the course of ages, and now stands 
firm as a rock,” is “‘to form a conception of Israel’s religious 
development totally different from that which, as any one 
may see, is set forth in the Old Testament, and to sketch the 
primitive Christianity in lines which even the acutest reader 
cannot recognize in the New.”’f 

There is one further step which “scientific exegesis ” 
takes, Jesus is not God. § 

On the line confronting Professor Kuenen and his 
school are those who, by indubitable experience in their 
own consciousness and by study of the Bible, with all the 
external helps which the other “scientific exegesis” em- 
ploys, know for a certainty that Jesus Christ is God, that 
He has revealed to them the Father, and that Christ’s word 
is truth; that the Old and New Testaments are the super- 
naturally inspired history of the supernatural revelation of 

* Prophets, p. 585. 

+t Modern Rev., July, Oct., 1880. 

t Modern Rev., p. 463. 

§ Prophets, p. 547- 
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God. The fundamental principle of the scientific criticism 
of this school of believers in the deity of Jesus Christ is, that 
it is the certainty of a supernatural development alone which 
accounts for all the phenomena of the Bible. 

It is on these diametrically opposite controlling princi- 
ples and their necessary inferences that the opposition for 
life or death is founded. Our opponents could not accept 
Christ as God, and His authority as final in interpretation 
of the Bible, without the immediate and total abandonment 
of their whole system. The believers in the deity of Jesus 
could not accept their opponents’ first principle, the denial 
of the supernatural, without ‘denying our only Master and 
Lord Jesus Christ,” without crucifying ‘to themselves the 
Son of God afresh and putting Him to an open shame,” and 
without denying their own consciousness. 

Hence there is really no argument between us. In the 
cutting up of the Pentateuch into minute fragments of 
sagas, legends, etc., our opponents refuse to listen to a state- 
ment of Jesus as justly entitled to any weight. We regard 
the plain teaching of Jesus as final. 

The following clear statement by Professor Kuenen gives 
the New Testament view (and our view), and records his 
diametrical opposition to it: “It is the common conviction 
of all the writers of the New Testament that the Old Testa- 
ment is inspired of God, and is thus invested with divine 
authority. The remark made, as it were in passing, in a 
passage of the fourth Gospel, that ‘the Scripture cannot be 
broken’ [this is Christ’s word], is assented to by all the 
writers without distinction. In accordance with this they 
ascribe divine foreknowledge to the Israelitish prophets. 
And far, indeed, from limiting this foreknowledge to gen- 
eralities, and thus depriving it of all its importance, they 
refer us repeatedly to the agreement between specific pro- 
phetical utterances and single historical facts, and have no 
hesitation in declaring their conviction both that the pro- 
phet spoke of these specific facts, and that they, under God’s 
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direction, occurred ‘in order that the word of the prophet 
might be fulfilled.” It is unnecessary to support these 
statements by quoting passages; such passages are, as 
every one knows, very numerous. Here, then, is, at the 
very beginning, a first objection which the New Testament 
places in our way. Its judgment concerning the origin and 
nature of the prophetical expectations, and concerning their 
relation to the historical reality, may be regarded as 
diametrically opposed to ours.” 

“So long as we regard and judge the authors of the 
New Testament solely and only as expositors of the writings 
of the Old Testament, we stand, in fact, in the presence of 
this dilemma: we must either cast aside as worthless our 
dearly bought scientific method, or must forever cease to 
acknowledge the authority of the New Testament zw the 
domain of the exegesis of the Old. Without hesitation we 
choose the latter alternative.’”* The italics are Professor 


Kuenen’s. He is logical, honest, and with the courage of 
his convictions. But those who profess to regard Jesus as 
God, and yet also profess to follow that sort of “ scientific 
exegesis,” must, according to Professor Kuenen’s views, and 


as we believe,— 
** Palter with us in a double sense; 
They keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.” 


And this, too, on the very point of supremest importance 
to man. A striking instance of this, though only one of 
many similar, is found in a late publication, by an American 
professor in a Presbyterian Theological Seminary, where we 
are told that Gen. 2: 24, ‘“‘ Therefore shall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife; and 
they shall be one flesh,” is nothing more than an editorial 
note, and does not belong to, and should be cast out of the 
Bible. But against this assertion we have the positive 
assertion of Jesus Christ that that verse contains the words 


* Prophets, pp. 448, 487. 
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spoken by God, (Matt. 19:4, 5, Mark 10:6-9), as the 
primal and universal law of marriage. Paul also asserts the 
same in I, Cor. 6: 16, Eph. 5: 31. 

We are glad to turn from such incongruous, illogical and 
superficial playing fast and loose with the deity of Christ, 
and respect due to His word, as well as playing fast and loose 
with the “ higher criticism,” to the far more virile and logi- 
cal course of Professor Kuenen and his school, who do not 
play fast and loose with the Bible. They always reject the 
authority of Jesus as to Scripture interpretation, except as 
to the “ practical religious,” “spiritual ’’ use of the Bible ; 
that is, they say we must separate His false view of Old 
Testament history and His erroneous interpretation from the 
“practical religious,” “spiritual” lessons He thereby 
teaches. But that is a simple impossibility, as we shall show 
bysome examples of His interpretations, and by the Saviour’s 
view of the truthfulness and validity of His own interpreta- 
tions of the Old Testament, which is brought out into full 
light by considering His varied and repeated testimony to 
His own consciousness of His previous eternal exaltation at 
the right hand of God, of His powers while in “‘ the form of a 
servant,” and of His coming manifestation as Jehovah (Dan. 
7:13, Mark 14: 62) on the throne of divine glory. 

The following texts, among many others, give some of 
the words of Jesus testifying to His nature, His work, and 
His future; they concern the deep things of His self-knowl- 
edge, and so throw a flood of light upon His fitness to use 
and interpret the Old Testament. 

M.=Matt. Mk.—Mark. L.=Luke. J.—John. 

He says He was before all time, J. 17:5, 8: 58; omnipresent, M. 
18: 20, 28: 20, J. 3:13; omnipotent, M. xi: 27, L. 10: 22, M. 28: 18, 
J. 5:20, 13:3, 17:2; that He ‘*came down from heaven,” J. 3: 13, 
6: 33, 35, 38, 51, 62; that He knew that He ‘‘ came forth from God” 
and should return to God, J. 7: 28, 29, 8:14, 42, 13:3, 16:27, 28, 
17: 8, t1; that He was the only one who knew and could reveal the Father, 
M. xi: 27, L. 10: 22, J. 14: 6; the universal final Judge, M. 7: 21-23, 
16: 27, L. 10: 22, M. 24: 30, 25: 31; the ground of His final judgment 
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of men is their treatment of Him and His word, M. 7 : 21-23, 25 : 31-46. 
J. 12:48; King not only of Israel, M. 27:11, Mk. 15:2, L. 23:3, 
but of all mankind, M. 25: 32, 34, 40; Lord of the holy angels, M. 
16:27, L. 10: 22, M. 24: 31, Mk. 8: 38, 25: 31; to come again in the 
glory of God, M. 16:27, Mk. 8:38, L. 9:26, M. 24:30, Mk. 
13: 26, L. 21:27, M. 25:31; to take again the glory He had with the 
Father before the world was, J. 17:5; to sit on the throne of God, 
M. 19: 28, 25: 31, atthe right hand of God, M. 26: 64, Mk. 14: 62, L. 
22:69. With respect to His teaching; He taught nothing but what His. 
Father had commanded Him to say, J. 7: 16, 12: 48-50, 14: 24, 17: 8, 
14; what He “‘had heard from His Father,” J. 5: 30, 8: 26, 28, 40, 
15:15; what he had ‘‘seen with His Father,” J. 3: 11, 5:19, 20, 


6:46, 8: 38; that He came to do and did do perfectly His Father’s. 


will, J. 4: 34, 5: 30, 6: 38, 8: 29. 


These statements must be the zenith of truth, or the 
nadir of falsehood. And when we remember that other 
parts of the New Testament declare Him to be the immedi- 
ate Creator of all things (John 1:3, 10, Rom. xi: 36, 1 Cor. 
8:6, Col. 1:16, Heb. 1: 2, 10, 2: 10), and the only one who 
has ever revealed the Father (J. 1:18, 5: 37,6: 46, M. xi:27, 


L. 10: 22, J. 12: 41, 45, 14:7, 9), then, in accordance with 
these statements, He, in the New Testament, explains His 
own revelation in the Old Testament. 

Our opponents tell us that Jesus, ‘as an individual man, 
had of necessity a definite, restricted intellectual outfit and 
outlook ; and these could be only those of His day and gen- 
eration. * * * If he did not know the day of consum- 
mation (M. 24: 36), why should He be supposed to know the 
science of the criticism of the Old Testament, which began 
to exist centuries after his death ?’* But we ask, Does God 
now know and understand “the science of the criticism of 
the Old Testament?” If He does, then He has always 


known it. And the real, fundamental question here is, Was. 


and is Jesus Christ God? Was He by His own testimony 
conscious while here on earth that He was God ? We believe, 
and would take nothing from, those words of Jesus in Matt. 


24: 36, but that passage must be interpretéd, as every other 


*Toy, Quot. xxviii. 
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passage is to be interpreted, by comparison with all similar 
or opposing statements of Jesus. As Matt. 24: 36 is unique 
in the testimony of Jesus concerning Himself, there are no 
similar statements to be compared with it. Acts 1:7 does - 
not affirm “ not knowing,” which is the point referred to. 

In Matt. 24, Jesus is answering the disciples’ questions, 
“ Tell us, when shall these things be ? and what shall be the 
sign of Thy coming and of the end of the world?” He, in 
verse 36, refuses to tell the “‘ when,” but He prophesies unto 
the disciples what shall be the signs of the approach of the 
great day ; what men are to do and toavoid as that day draws 
near; that He, the Son of Man, is to come “on the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory. And He shall send forth 
His angels with a great sound of a trumpet, and they shall 
gather together His elect from the four winds, from one end of 
heaven to the other.” ‘ When ye see all these things, know 
ye that He (or it) is nigh, even at the doors.” ‘ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but My words shall not pass 
away.” That day shall come, as the Flood came on the 
world, suddenly. That day is the day when “The Son of 
Man cometh,” and pronounces the final irrevocable judgment 
on men. Jesus, then, knew that He was to be the central 
personage on that day, and knew what He was to do and say 
on that day; He knew what signs announced its distant 
coming, and what signs foretold it was ‘“ nigh even at the 
doors”; He knew that day would rend the veil from the 
eyes of all men, and Heshould be seen and acknowledged as 
Jehovah, the Universal Judge. What ignorance is it that 
can be predicated of Him who knows Himself to be Jehovah, 
about to be revealed to all men? By His own words, Jesus 
did know ‘‘the day of consummation,” in all its surroundings, 
in all its contents, in all its results; its surroundings and con- 
tents and results were all ruled by HIMSELF, the Omnipo- 
tent, all glorious, final judge. But He tells us, “Of (J/epi, 
concerning, as respects) that day and hour knoweth no one, 
not even the angels of heaven, neither the Son, but the 
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Father only.” (Matt. 24: 36; Mark, 13 : 32.) Wedo not pre- 
tend to solve this mystery. We only say that this zot know- 
ing must be consistent with the intimate knowledge of that 
day, and with the self-consciousness, as the central personage 
of that day, concurrently asserted by Jesus. 

If this xot knowing cannot invalidate the positive concur- 
rent assertions of Jesus, sealed with the divine stamp, 
“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away,” no more can it invalidate His positive interpreta- 
tions of the Old Testament, stamped before and behind with 
the affirmations of intimate knowledge of the thought, and 
purpose, and fulfillment in Himself of the Old Testament law 
and prophecy: ‘I came not to destroy, but to fulfil” “the 
law and the prophets”; “And beginning from Moses, and 
from all the prophets, He interpreted to them in all the Scrip- 
tures the things concerning Himself.” ‘‘ And He said unto 
them, These are My words which I spake unto you, while I 
was yet with you, how that all things must needs be fulfilled, 
which are written in the law of Moses, and the Prophets, and 
the Psalms, concerning Me. Then opened He their minds, 
that they might understand the Scriptures.” * * * (Matt. 
5: 17; Luke, 24: 27, 44, 45.) 

The tremendous and overwhelming deluge of inference 
drawn by some writers from this unique assertion of “ not 
knowing” by Jesus, has very little connection with the 
assertion, or with its context. 

We are well aware that to Professor Kuenen and his 
followers the words of the New Testament have not the same 
force and authority that they have to us. To them the New 
Testament is no more veracious history than is the Old 
Testament. ‘To the three stages of the development of 
religion in Israel, the prophetic, the Deuteronomic, and the 
priestly, answers a threefold conception of Israel’s history. 
Again, in the apostolic and post-apostolic age, the Judzo- 
Christian, the Pauline, and the Alexandrine conceptions of 
Christianity followed each other, and not infrequently came 
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into collision; and accordingly we find in the Gospels a 
Judzo-Christian picture of the Christ, a modification of it in 
a Pauline sense by Luke, and then, as a result of the applica- 
tion of the Logos-idea to the traditional materials, a 
complete transformation and glorification of the teacher of 
Nazareth in the fourth Gospel. So it is, and so it must be.”’* 

But to us the New Testament is the word of God. And 
to it we turn to see if it is possible to separate the Saviour’s. 
interpretation of the Old Testament from the “ practical 
religious” teachings He draws from that interpretation. 

I. No sooner does Jesus enter on His Messianic work 
through baptism and by the Holy Spirit, who descended 
upon and remained in Him, than He is led by “the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil.” He had no 
disciples, no followers. He was alone in all the world, with 
His great mission before Him, when, with enfeebled physical 
powers, He was assaulted by the subtlest, strongest tempta- 
tions the human mind and heart can know. He must have 
been the historian of what passed between Him and the 
tempter in those hours of supremest import to Him and to 
the world, for there was no other human witness. The 
accounts we have in Matthew 4: 1-11 and Luke 4: 1-13 
must, then, represent the relation which Jesus gave of His 
contest with the supreme enemy of God. To each of Satan’s 
temptations He replies by opposing, “It is written,” quoting 
Deut. 8:3, 6:16, 6:13. The statements He quoted were 
in His deepest consciousness and belief, as he avers, the 
‘word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” In this 
first great contest He obtains the victory by absolute faith 
in the written word of the Old Testament. This experience 
of Jesus is in the highest sphere of the practical or ethical 
religious life, and the lesson He teaches all His followers, by 
His own account of the temptation, is, in their greatest 
tempations, to rest in utter faith on “every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God”’ as “‘ It is written.” 

*Mod. Rev. Oct. 1880, p. 705. 
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But if our opponents are correct, as they assert they are, 
in making Deut. chapters 12-26 a literary religious fiction, 
and chapters I-11 a still more doubtful production, then, as 
we see it, either this account of the temptation is a mere 
invention, saga, legend, which makes its hero (Jesus) obtain 
the victory over the supposed subtlest of all enemies by a 
trick ; or, if the account is true, Jesus rested His soul on a 
quicksand and called it, as He believed it to be, the word 
proceeding out of the mouth of God. Is there any 
“ spiritual” or “ practical religious” lesson here which can 
by any possibility be separated from the interpretation Jesus 
gives? If Deut., chapters 6 and 8, is a literary fiction, can 
one believe Jesus to be anything more than a very ignorant 
man, mistaken in the deepest concerns of His own soul ? 

II. The deepest foundation of all society, the bond with- 
out which morality disappears in the state, is the marriage 
tie. There is no question more intense, or more “practically 
religious,” at all times, among all peoples, than that of the 
nature of this tie. Can it be loosed? On what grounds? 
Or is it indissoluble? The law respecting marriage enters 
every single home. The Jews were no exception among the 
races of men in their intense interest concerning marriage 
and divorce. They had, under the shield of Deut. 24:1, 
for centuries been accustomed to divorce their wives for 
trivial causes, but their minds were not at ease on the subject. 
Their greatest teachers gave contradictory decisions on 
the lawfulness of, and on the causes for divorce. This 
most “ practical religious” question, on the basis of Deut. 
24:1, is brought to Jesus to entrap Him, (Matt. 19: 3-9, 
Mark 10: 2-9, Luke 16:18); for the permission of Moses 
(Deut. 24: 1) seemed to be contradictory to Genesis 2: 24. 
Jesus decides that the permission was exceptional and tem- 
porary, but God’s controlling law was stated by God at His 
creation of man. ‘“ Have ye not read that He, who made 
them from the beginning, made them male and female (Gen, 
1: 27), and said, For this cause shall a man leave his father 
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and mother and shall cleave to his wife; and the twain shall 
become one flesh” (Gen. 2:24)? Here Jesus asserts that 
the statements in Genesis 1: 27, 2:24, are true, as history 
of God’s creation of man (Matt. 19: 8), as history in assign- 
ing priority of time to Genesis I : 27, 2:24, over Deut. 
24:1; (Matt. 19:8). These words, He says, the Creator 
spoke, and they mark the supreme law of marriage; and 
this first law, Jesus declares, is the law for all men and all 
times. But if Deut. 24:1 was not writen by Moses, as our 
opponents teach, and if Genesis chapters 1 and 2 are 
the merest sagas, legends, myths, of no more weight and 
worth as history than the Babylonian legends, from which 
they are said to be compiled, then Jesus is, as we see it, 
made nothing less than an ignorant, pretentious, false teacher, 
for He pretends to teach God’s word on one of the most 
important points of the “ practical religious”’ life, while in 
fact he teaches nothing but fiction, saga, legend. Can any 
one separate the “ practical religious” here from His inter- 
pretation ? 

III. There is no question which touches the spring of 
the “ practical religious” life more keenly than the query, by 
the rich young man, of Jesus (Matt. 19: 16-19, Mark 10: 17- 
19; Luke 18: 18-20), “What good thing shall I do that I 
may have eternal life?” Jesus replies, “If thou wouldest 
enter into life, keep the commandments.” And then quotes 
six of the commandments given in Exodus 20: 12-17. The 
unavoidable inference is that Jesus believed and taught these 
commandments as part of the supreme requirement of God 
for entrance into eternal life, and that He believed them given 
by God; in other words, that Exodus 20: 12-17 is a true 
recital of God’s revelation of His law. Any other supposi- 
tion would make Jesus play with the holiest, deepest long- 
ings of those who sought His advice. But if Exodus 20: 
12-17 is not veracious history (as our opponents tell us), 
and if Jesus—who taught that His whole and only purpose 
in coming to earth was to fulfil the law and the prophets, 
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and who certainly knew that law by heart—if He taught as 
God’s law what God never revealed, then the claim of Jesus 
‘to point to heaven and lead the way” is wholly discredited. 
He claimed all through His life to teach only what God 
taught Him to say, but in this case He (if our opponents are 
right) taught as God’s word what God never did say and 
could not have taught Him to say. Can any one separate 
the “‘ practical religious” of Jesus’ teaching here from His 
interpretation? If our opponents are right in their ‘ con- 
cision” of the Pentateuch can they, as honest men, hold Jesus 
to be any thing more than a man? Of course not; and, as 
we see tt, they give us plainly to understand that they do not. 
How they can hold Jesus to be an honest man we cannot un- 
derstand; but they, unlike the ribald critics, never speak of 
Him otherwise than respectfully. 

But Jesus has not left us to mere inferences, however 
strong. He expressly asserts (Matt. 15: 3-6; Mark 7: 8- 
13) that “God said,” “Honor thy father and mother” 
(Ex. 20: 12). And this “word of God,” “ commandment of 
God,” He defines as revealed, by opposing it to the cherished 
merely human “tradition” by which the Jews had “ made 
void the word of God.” But if, as we are told by our op- 
ponents, Ex. 20: 12 is no better authenticated than this tra- 
dition of the Jews, what respect could any one have for 
Jesus, who to oppose one tradition exalted another, of pre- 
cisely similar origin, to the fictitious dignity of a revealed 
“word” and “commandment of God”? If Jesus did. not 
know with perfect certainty that Exodus 20 was spoken by 
God then, as we see it, He cannot by any art of apology be 
saved from being the most dishonest and false prophet the 
world has ever seen. 

But Jesus goes further on this point. When asked by 
the lawyer (Matt. 22: 35-40; Mark 12: 28-31) “‘ which isthe 
great” “or first” “commandment in the law?” He does not 
select one of those in Exodus 20, but asserts that in Deut. 
6:4, 5, and Lev.1g9: 18, are found the commandments funda- 
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mental to all service of God, supreme love of God and 
love of our neighbor. Jesus taught that Ex. 20 was God’s 
true “ word and commandment,” and also that, in Deut. 6: 
4, 5, and Lev. 19: 18, were found just as true “word and 
commandment,” but of deeper and larger scope, pointing out 
the spiritual and moral basis in man for the right keeping of 
the word and commandment of God in Ex. 20. And He 
goes beyond this. He asserts. that these two command- 
ments are the substance, the real heart and outcome of the 
teaching of the whole Old Testament; ‘“ On these two com- 
mandments hangeth the whole law, and the prophets.” He 
goes farther still. He declares that His own teaching and 
that of the whole Old Testament were in perfect agreement 
as to the state of the heart towards God and as to the highest 
“practical religious”’ life. ‘ All things, therefore, whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do ye 
also unto them” [that is the teaching of Jesus]: for this is 
the law and the prophets” (Matt. 7: 12). 

Now our opponents pronounce with all certainty, as of 
indubitable proof, that Deut. 6 and Lev. 19 belong to 
literary waifs and fictions. If so, what then will ye do with 
Jesus, who is called Christ? For, if our opponents are 
correct, Jesus teaches a false law, a false basis for the false 
law, and is totally ignorant of the real spirit of the law and 
the prophets. 

IV. In its reflex influence on the “ practical religious” 
life we cannot estimate too highly the belief in the fact of the 
resurrection and of personal identity in the life beyond the 
grave. Even Kant has told us that without a belief in resur- 
rection there can be no religion. And a far more profound 
thinker, philosopher and teacher, Paul, has summed up the 
whole degraded materialistic sequence of a denial of the 
resurrection in the sentence, “If the dead are not raised, let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” Without the res- 
urrection there can be no imperative morality, as there can 
be no righting the fierce wrongs of earth, the murders of the 
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younger and righteous Abels by the older and unrighteous 
Cains, and, therefore, no belief in a righteous God. 

The Sadducees of our Saviour’s day, holding the great 
offices in the priesthood and government, and receiving fat 
salaries, were stark materialists, saying, “that there is no 
resurrection, neither angel nor spirit.” They propose to 
Jesus a question, framed from the Levirate law of marriage, 
which seemed to them, by its terms, an irreversible argument 
against the resurrection (Matt. 22: 23-33; Mark 12: 18-27; 
Luke 20: 27-40). 

Jesus replies that the fact of the resurrection is plainly 
taught by God in the Book of Moses, in the section entitled, 
The Bush (Ex. 3:6), where ‘‘ God spake unto him,” that is, 
to Moses, and to you, saying, ‘“‘I am the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” Here Ex. 
3:6 is declared by Jesus to be veracious history, that God 
did speak these words, and that these words declare the fact 
of the resurrection. The Sadducees were keen enough to see 
that there was no intelligent answer to the proof given by 
Jesus and they kept silence; in this the Sadducees might very 
profitably be imitated by some duller eyed Christians, who 
confess the resurrection, but say they cannot see the proof 
of it in the words which, Jesus says, teach it. 

In this proof is also contained the equally positive asser- 
tion of the previous existence on earth, and, at the time 
when Ex. 3:6 was spoken by God, of the existence in 
another world, of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, whom the 
Jews of our Saviour’s day knew, and weknow, only by Genesis, 
chapters 12-50. If Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob had not lived 
on earth, were not real and well-known persons, there is no 
proof at all of the resurrection in Ex. 3:6. But our 
opponents tell us it is “absurd” to regard any of the Penta- 
teuch as veracious history; that they prove by their 
“‘ scientific exegesis’ that there is no real history there; 
that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob are names only, the wraiths 
of legends. Well. But then, what shall we think of Jesus 
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in this case? Can any one separate the “ practical religious” 
from his interpretation here ? 

V. But one more point, and that the very heart of all 
that Jesus professed to be, to do, and to teach. John the 
Baptist had declared Jesus to be the Christ, foretold by the 
prophets of the Old Testament (Matt. 3: 11, 12; Mark 1: 7, 
8; Luke 3: 16,17; John 1: 15-18, 29-34;), and Jesus had 
repeatedly asserted (Matt. xi: 7-15 ; Luke 7: 24-28; Johns: 
33-36; Matt. 17: 11-13; Mark 9: 12, 13; Matt. 21: 25-27; 
Mark xi: 30-33; Luke 20: 4-8; etc.) that John’s testimony 
was true; that John was a prophet sent from God in accord- 
ance with the prophecy of Malachi; that John was the great- 
est of all prophets. Jesus had also just as plainly and 
repeatedly declared Himself to be the Christ, sent from God, 
equal in power, glory, and honor with God (John 4: 26; 
Matt. 7: 21-23, xi: 27, 16: 16, 17; Mark 8: 29; Lukeg: 
20; John 9: 35-37, xi: 25-27, etc.). It was on the third 
day before His death, which He had so often and minutely 
foretold to His disciples, that Jesus asks the Pharisees, well 
versed in the words of Scripture, ‘‘ How say the scribes that 
the Christ is the Son of David? David himself said in the 
Holy Spirit, 

The Lord said unto my Lord, 
Sit Thou on My right hand, 
Till I make Thine enemies Thy footstool. 


David himself calleth Him Lord; and whence is He his 
Son?” (Mark 12: 35-37; Matt. 22: 41-45: Luke 20: 4I- 
44). Our Saviour’s positive assertions here are, that 
“ David himself ” was the author of Ps. 110: 1; 
that the Holy Spirit spoke through David in Ps. 110: 1; that 
“David himself” calleth “the Christ” Lord in this verse; 
that the Holy Spirit, through David, records that Jehovah 
said unto “ the Christ,” “‘ Sit Thou on My right hand ; ” thatis, 
Thou art my equal. We are only concerned with this un- 
avoidable inference and these positive assertions. Here is 
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history and interpretation, and the weightiest, profoundest of 
all doctrines, so bound together that it is not in the power of 
thought to separate them without destroying each and all. 
If Jesus is wrong here in history, interpretation, or doctrine, 
He is wrong everywhere. 

Our opponents tell us that “ Scientific exegesis” proves 
that David was mot the author of Ps. 110: 1; that the Holy 
Spirit did mot speak through David, Ps. 110: 1; that “David 
himself”? did mot call “the Christ’ Lord in this verse ; that 
the Holy Spirit, through David, did mot record that Jehovah 
said unto “the Christ,” “Sit Thou on my right hand ;” that 
the Christ of the New Testament was mot the Messiah fore- 
told in the Old Testament ; that ‘‘ the Christ” was not, is not 
God. 

We might cite many more, but these quotations are 
amply sufficient to illustrate the point that the interpretation 
by Jesus of the Old Testament and the lessons He draws by 
that interpretation cannot be divorced ; “‘ they are one flesh.” 

There is one further point which Professor Kuenen touches 
upon, and which must not be overlooked, for, in the final 
summing up of any mooted question depending on witnesses, 
it is of the highest importance and decisive; the character 
of the witnesses, and the explanation of the recorded events 
by the law of cause and effect. If a witness testifies on one 
side, whose character is spotless, who has the most intimate 
knowledge of all the facts involved, whose intelligence is 
equal to every proof, and whose absolute disinterestedness 
cannot be doubted; and on the other side are men, however 
honest and capable, yet limited in knowledge, and who con- 
fess before the whole world their narrow limitation, by alter- 
ing their statements in new editions of their testimony, and 
who, in all honesty, cannot claim to be absolutely disinter- 
ested: if these are the two sides, is there any question what 
the decision of an intelligent, impartial, well-informed judge 
would be? Those who testify against Jesus on the matters 
concerning the chief point of His mission and of the good of 
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the world cannot avoid the inexorable final test of all wit- 
nesses, whether before a secular or literary court, or before 
the court of the individual soul, the full comparison of the 
character of the persons on either side. And it is by this 
test that the vast majority of men decide, who have calmly 
faced the point. 

As to the explanation, by the law of cause and effect, of 
the events recorded in the Bible as miracles, we may say 
with a German, a great scholar of the Old Testament, 
“Granted God, and miracles are in order.” But if, with 
Professor Kuenen, “‘ supernatural intervention in any degree 
at any point” is denied ; in other words, if the personal God 
is put out of the account, not only are there no miracles, but 
there is no sufficient rational explanation of the world or life 
or morality, and we would have to confess with the pessimists 
that life is not worth having. 

We are heartily in agreement with the statement of our 
opponents, honest and clear, that if one regards the exposition 
of Jesus as final he cannot accept our opponents’ “ scientific 
exegesis,” and if one accepts their “‘ scientific exegesis,” he 
cannot regard Jesus as an infallible teacher. Amen, so be 
it. According to the whole Bible, Old and New Testaments, 
according to Jesus’ own words, according to our opponents, 
themselves being judges honest and candid, Jesus is the final 
dividing line and the final test of all interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, even as He alone is the final judge of all. And His 
words are, ‘‘ He that believeth on Me, believeth not on Me, 
but on Him that sent Me. * * * He that rejecteth Me, 
and receiveth not My sayings, hath One that judgeth him: 
the word that I spake, the same shall judge him in the last 
day. For I spake not from Myself; but the Father who 
sent Me; He hath given Me acommandment, what I should 
say, and what I should speak.” John 12: 44, 48, 49. 


HOWARD OsGoop. 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 
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VI. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
IS AN ORGANIC CHURCH UNION POSSIBLE? 


FOR a year or more past 7he Century has contained in one of its 
departments letters from eminent divines on the subject of Church 
Union. All denominations have been represented in these discussions, 
which have been marked by courtesy and a spirit of accommodation. 
The opinions expressed have been quite diverse, and, as might have 
been expected, comparatively few of the writers have expressed them- 
selves decidedly in favor of union. And this, not so much because of 
any personal objection to organic union of the various Protestant sects, 
as because, in the view of the writers, the obstacles to be overcome 
seem too many and too great. The question has, however, been taken 
out of the forum of mere discussion and has become a practical issue. 
The House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church at their 
session last autumn issued an address to all other Christian bodies, 
making a fervent appeal for unity. This much to be desired result, 
they said, can be brought about ‘‘ only by the return of all Christian 
communions to the principles of unity exemplified by the undivided 
Catholic Church during the first ages of its existence.””’ They further 
indicated the following as the specific basis upon which unity of all 
Protestant bodies might be accomplished : 

I. The whole Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the 
revealed word of God. 


II. The Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Christian 
faith. 

lll. The two sacraments—Baptism and the Supper of the Lord— 
ministered with the unfailing use of Christ’s words of institution and of 
the elements ordained by Him. 

IV. The historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called 
of God into the unity of His Church. 


This may be regarded as an irreducible minimum of doctrine and 
polity from the point of view of Episcopalians. There is nothing in 
these points, rightly interpreted, to which any Evangelical Christian 
would object, save the fourth. The “historic Episcopate” there men- 
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tioned may mean little or much, and upon the interpretation of that 
phrase everything would depend. Bishop Lightfoot, one of the most 
learned scholars of the Anglican Church, admits that in the New 
Testament the words ‘‘ bishop” and ‘‘ presbyter” are practically 
synonymous. The office of bishop arose after the close of the New 
Testament canon, the bishop being not a mere development of the 
presbyter but the successor of the Apostles. The three-fold ministry 
may be, therefore, according to this view, traced directly to apostolic 
institution, even though there is no trace of it in the New Testament 
itself. Lightfoot also concedes that the. primitive bishops were repre- 
sentatives of local churches and acted in concert with the Council of 
Presbyters. The more moderate and scholarly Episcopalians, both in 
this country and in England, concur with this view of Bishop Lightfoot. 
This view is not totally inconsistent with that which obtains in non- 
episcopal churches. If the bishop was at first only a president of 
presbyters, who was by virtue of his functions primus inter pares ; if he 
was set apart to this service by the wisdom of man and not by Divine 
ordinance; if there is no special efficacy, peculiar to himself, accom- 
panying the exercise of his Episcopal functions, and if he has not of 
inherent right the sole power of ordination—if, we say, this theory of 
the Episcopate were accepted by the Episcopal Church, the difficulty of 
union with Presbyterians, Methodists, and possibly even with Congre- 
gationalists, would not be insuperable so far as the mere question of 
polity is concerned. But the acceptance of this theory would involve 
the giving up of what has always been held by the stricter Episcopalians 
as a cardinal matter of faith, viz.: The invalidity of all non-episcopal 
orders. It would involve the recognition of the ministry and the sacra- 
ments of other denominations, and this would be, in effect, a giving up 
of the claim, so long and so strenuously made, that the body known as 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is far excellence ‘‘the Church.” But 
it is hardly conceivable that Episcopalians as a body will consent to such 
a modification of views heretofore firmly held. Part of the Episcopal 
‘Church may be ready, for the sake of unity, to make such concession ; 
but another part, and, if we judge rightly, the majority in this country, 
hold a different theory of the Episcopate than that which we have indi- 
cated, and hold it conscientiously, and would not be able if they wished 
so to do to surrender their convictions, even for a thing so desirable in 
itself as organic unity. 
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The first official response made to this address of the House of 
Bishops was issued by the Presbytery of New York at its stated meeting 
a few weeks ago. They sent an overture to the General Assembly, re- 
questing the appointment of a committee to confer with the Bishops, and 
suggesting the draft of an address in respect to the four principles of 
union suggested by the latter. While recognizing the value of the 
Nicene Creed as one of the precious symbols of Christian faith, the 
Presbytery said that they ‘‘ regard it as a duty to hold fast to the 
Westminster Confession, as the symbol of their own faith, believing 
that it contains the system of doctrine taught in Holy Scripture.” But 
if Presbyterians are resolved to unite with none except such bodies as 
will receive the Westminster Confession entire as their standard of 
faith, the prospect of unity is very slight. The New York Presbytery 


also say with reference to number four of the Bishops’ suggestions as 


follows : 


They themselves adhere to the Presbyter-bishop of the New Testa- 
ment and the apostolic times. They find this Presbyter-bishop in all 
ages of the church in unbroken succession until the present day. . They 
have endeavored to adapt this Presbyterial-episcopate to the needs of 
the American people, and are ready to make any further adaptations 
that may seem to be necessary or important and that do not conflict 
with the teachings of the New Testament. At the same time, they deem 
it their duty to testify against any claim of the diocesan episcopate to 
the exclusive right of ordination, as without warrant from the Word of 
God, and as one of the chief barriers to Christian union. 

This certainly indicates that, on their part, while they may possibly 
accept a modified form of the Episcopate, they will never accept what 
their fathers denounced as “‘ prelacy” and the relic of popery. The 
General Assembly so far assented to the request of the Presbytery of 
New York as to appoint, at its late session in Omaha, a committee of 
conference with the House of Bishops or any authorized represen- 
tatives of that body. Here, so far as official action is concerned, the 
matter rests for the present. What will come of it, if anything, we do 
not venture to prophesy. 

But we must confess to grave doubts of the value of efforts of this 
sort to secure organic unity. There is one basis for organic unity, and 
but one that is stable, and that is unity of conviction. It is not incom- 
patibility of temper that divides Christian men. It was not mere jeal- 
ousy and personal animosity that produced those schisms in the church 


that have grown into existing denominational divisions. In every case 
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where schism has occurred the cause has been a difference of convic- 
tions that it was found impossible to harmonize, so far as to secure 
peace and united effort. In these cases it was mutually agreed that 
those who could not walk together had better walk apart. Even schism 
is better than constant internal strife in a church that is outwardly 
united. It is an element of weakness and not of strength for a church 
to include in its ministry, or even in its laity, men of greatly diverse re- 
ligious views. It always has been so; it always will be so. And if it 
were possible, by some sort of compromise, to gather all the various 
sects of Protestant Christendom into one outwardly united church we 
do not believe that the result would be salutary or that the union thus 
forced would long continue. We should first have parties in the one 
Church, then a more or less bitter strife between them, and finally 
schisms as numerous and as violent as any that have occurred in former 
times. Outward unity that will endure cannot be forced. When unity 
of conviction is reached, unity of action and organization will naturally 
and spontaneously follow. The best way to bring about that ultimate 
union of Christians which all of us admit is a thing devoutly to be 
wished, is for each Christian to do his duty faithfully, and according to 
his opportunity to preach the Gospel by word and deed, as it is given 
him to understand the Word of God. 


ECHOES FROM THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


NO LARGER, more enthusiastic or more stimulating annual meetings 
have been held for many years, if ever in the history of the Baptist de- 
nomination, than those of this year at Minneapolis. This is the general 
testimony of all who were there, and the reports in the weekly denomi- 
national papers strongly confirm the testimony. The platform-speak- 
ing was eloquent, the debates were able, and a courteous and fraternal 
spirit prevailed throughout. None of the three Societies represented 
reported a debt, which is certainly a cause for rejoicing. It is to be 
hoped that Boards of Managers have at last decided that it is no part of 
their duty, as agents of the churches in this work, to expend more money 
than the churches place in their hands. We may perhaps venture to 
say that people had become tired of having a chronic financial crisis 
recurring in February and March of every year, with frantic appeals for 
large contributions, in order that the evils of a crushing debt might be 
averted. What could be endured with some patience and philosophy 
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if it occurred once in a decade, became intolerable when it occurred 
every year. Special efforts that were practicable only because they were 
special, and so exceptional, could not be repeated year after year. 
There is but one sound policy for every missionary society, and that is 
to make the scale of appropriations correspond to the probable amount 
of the yearly income. It is true that this cannot be exactly forseen for 
each year, but if an average of several years is taken, this sum will 
not be greatly in excess of the actual contributions for any one year. In 
some cases a small debt may be not only pardonable, but unpreventable 
by any ordinary human foresight. A large and seriously hampering 
deficit is never necessary, and therefore in our view cannot be defended. 
‘* Owe no man anything ”’ is a scripture that applies as really to a mis- 
sionary society as to the individual Christian. If not, why not? 


The Missionary Union had no question to consider so serious as that 


of the establishment of a new mission among the Armenians—or to 
speak with more literal accuracy, the acceptance of the work: that the 
Publication Society has already begun there. Of the legitimacy of the 
Baptist work in Armenia we have before expressed our opinion in strong 
terms, and we have nothing to withdraw or to modify. American 
Baptists had no part or lot in the beginning of that work. It was begun 
by the Spirit of God, without the intervention of an American 
missionary or preacher. Native Armenians, educated in their own 
country, studying their own Scriptures, were led by the Spirit of 
God to the conviction that only believers should be baptized on personal 
profession of faith, and that only immersion is baptism. The fact that 
some of these men afterward came to this country and were baptized 
into our churches, though it deepens our interest in the Armenian work, 
does not affect the question of its origin. Nor have Baptists occasion to 
apologize to any that these men, who had adopted views identical with 
our own before coming to America, and who after a brief study here 
returned to their native land, are now preaching to their own country- 
men the Gospel of Christ as they understand it. This we believe that 
they are called of God to do, and we greatly fear that anyone who strives 
to hinder them will be found to be fighting against God and His Provi- 
dence. It is right and proper for any American Baptist to feel an inter- 
est in this work and to contribute towards its support, as a number 
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have done and are doing. The Publication Society has simply acted as 
their agent in forwarding the amounts contributed to the field, and this 
it might properly continue to do without assuming responsibility for any 
one’s support or undertaking anything like the establishment and main- 
tenance of a mission; but if it becomes necessary long to furnish 
aid from this country the Missionary Union is doubtless the channel 
through which it should go, as in the case of the German and Swedish 
missions. 


Another question of historic interest was reopened by the presenta- 
tion to the Missionary Union of the correspondence between its secretary 
and the Rev. Dr. Wright, of the British and Foreign Bible Society. It 
will be remembered that in 1835 this Society affected to make the dis- 
covery that the word éaftizo was translated in some of the missionary 
versions circulated under its imprimatur, by a native word signifying to 
immerse. Baptists were accused of concealing the true character of the 
versions that they had made, and that the Society had circulated in India 
for twenty-six years. Grants were refused at that time for further cir- 
culation of such versions, unless the missionaries would either translit- 
erate the word daffizo into the vernacular, as it is done in our King 
James version, or would translate it by some indefinite word not imply- 
ing immersion as its exclusive meaning. 

In opening this new correspondence Dr. Wright says, ‘‘ The question 
of this Society’s attitude to Baptist versions of the Scriptures in which 
the translation of certain words is at variance with the catholicity ot 
spirit to which the Society is pledged, has been very fully discussed, and 
so far as this Society is concerned, it has been settled.” He now 
renews the precise propositions of 1835 with respect to Baptist versions 
in Burma, but makes this single concession to Baptist views, that in the 
margin of copies circulated by Baptists it might be allowable to place a 
note or alternative reading such as, ‘‘ Some translate immerse.” It will 
occur to most Baptists that there was an easier method than this, 
namely: to use the versions as they now are, while the Pedobaptists who 
circulate them should have the privilege of putting in the margin a note 
** Some translate sprinkle,”’ or ‘‘ wash,” or ‘‘ pour,” or whatever ver- 
macular words express these ideas. 

Dr. Wright seems to have had misgivings about the reception that 
chis propositions would be likely to meet at the hands of American 
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Baptists, and endeavors to urge them upon the Missionary Union by 
strongly deprecating as ‘“‘a great calamity” and ‘‘a scandal” the 
circulation of ‘‘ rival versions” in Burma. So far as Baptists are con- 
cerned, there is no question of rival versions. The pioneer missionary 
in Burma was a Baptist—Adonisam Judson. He made the version of 
the Scriptures in the Burmese language that now circulates there. It 
is the only version that has ever been made, and competent critics unite 
in testifying to its great merits, both as a faithful rendering of the 
original and as an idiomatic and elegant specimen of Burmese literature. 
No other trarislation has been attempted or even proposed. We do not 
exaggerate in the least when we say that no fault has been found with 
this version by the missionaries of any denomination, on any ground 
except this rendering of the Greek word daftizo and its cognates. That 
word is uniformly rendered by a Burmese term signifying ‘‘ to immerse,’”” 
but in so translating the word Dr. Judson simply followed the authority 
of every Greek lexicographer, exegete and historian of repute, as well 
as the example of a large majority of other versions of the Scriptures. 
The correctness of his translation is admitted even by a great majority 
of Pedobaptists, but to some it is extremely distasteful. It was this op- 
position of a minority—and a small minority, too, of Christendom—that 
led the British and Foreign Bible Society to adopt the policy which it 
has pursued since 1835. We do not charge that any ‘‘ scandal” or 
*‘calamity”” will result from the circulation in Burma of “ rival 
versions ;” but if any odium should attach to the putting of a new 
version or versions into the field, it must be borne by the authors of the 
movement. Baptists were first in the field, they were the first to make 
a Burmese version of the Scriptures, they have printed and circulated it 
with their own funds since it was made, and they purpose still to do so. 
If divisions must come in this work of Bible circulation in Burma, 
nothing can be more plain than that Baptists should not be held re- 
sponsible for them. 


The magnificent project disclosed by the preamble and resolutions. 
offered by Secretary Morehouse at the meeting of the Home Mission 
Society, almost takes one’s breath away. The following is an official 
copy of the document: 


Whereas, The Report of the Executive Board of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society directs particular attention to the condition of Baptist 
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educational interests in Western Mission fields, and raises the inquiry whether 
a distinct and general organization is not demanded to counsel, and otherwise to 
assist in the establishment of institutions under Baptist control, and 

Whereas, There also appears to be a growing feeling in the denomination 
that the establishment of Lectureships and Fellowships on a wise and compre- 
hensive plan that shall include the feebler as well as the stronger institutions, 
are things greatly to be desired, and 

Whereas, It seems desirable also that an arena should be Sees for the 
discussion of Educational questions, and for the presentation of facts relating to 
the condition and progress of the Educational interests of the denomination in 
North America; therefore 

Resolved, That a Committee of seven, with power to increase its number to 
twelve and to fill vacancies, be appointed to consider the advisability of an or- 
ganization to be known as the American Baptist Education Society, which shall 
embrace in its scope, at least, the matters mentioned in the foregoing preamble ; 
and, if in their judgment it seems desirable to effect such an organization, that 
they issue a call for this purpose and prepare a constitution for adoption by 
those who shall compose the Convention. 

Resolved, That the life directors, life members, and delegates of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, the life members and annual members of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union and of the American Baptist Publication 
Society, the delegates composing the Southern Baptist Convention and members 
of the American Baptist National Convention, be designated as the persons to 
whom collectively the question of organizing such a Society shall be submitted, 
pursuant to the call of this Committee, and who, if they approve, shall proceed 
to effect such an organization. 

Resolved, That in case the Committee decide to call such a meeting, they 
give timely information to the Executive Board of the Home Mission Society, in 
order that proper arrangements as to time may be made for the meeting in con- 
nection with the next annual meeting of the Society. 

Resolved, That this Committee of seven report the results of their labors at 
the next annual meeting of the Society. 


The first question that will occur to the average reader of these reso- 
lutions is, Is it either necessary or wise to establish another national 
society, with its salaried secretary or secretaries, and all the other zm- 
pedimenta of a separately organized work? Is anything proposed to be 
done by this society that could not be as well done by a separate bureau 
or department in our Home Mission Society, as the ‘*‘ Church Building 
Department” is now managed? Would not any energetic man like Dr. 
Pope, with a standing committee of ministers and laymen of the highest 
repute, be able to accomplish all in the way of organization, advice and 
supervision that is proposed to be done by this new society? Pastors 
are wont to complain now of the frequency with which they are visited 
by agents of various organizations and the calls that are made upon 
them and their churches for collections. Would their troubles be less 
when another society and another set of agents are added? Our three 
great missionary organizations constantly complain that they are unable 
to secure funds for the prosecution of the work that presses upon them, 
and they are even now striving to agree upon some plan by which the 
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churches may be stimulated to a more faithful performance of their 
duty in this regard. As it now is, many pressing calls at home and 
abroad must be refused, and our work of evangelization is crippled for 
lack of funds to carry it on. Will the treasuries of our societies be any 
fuller if another is added to the number, or will not a large part of its 
receipts be in fact deducted from the offerings that would otherwise be 
made to the now existing organizations? It is very easy to reply that 
there is plenty of money in the Baptist denomination for all these ob- 
jects; that the more Baptists give, the more they’ have to give ; and that 
more money will be given to four societies than to three—very easy, we 
say, but not very convincing. Baptists may have plenty of money; 
the trouble is to get it, and no method has yet been found by which it 
may be certainly got. The Home Mission Society a few years ago had 
a ‘* Jubilee year,” and great efforts were made to raise an unusual sum ; 
these efforts were measurably successful, but the result was accomplished 
only through the diminution of other societies’ receipts during that 
year, and a diminution of the Home Mission Society’s receipts in subse- 
quent years. In other words, the total amount of gifts during that and 
the two following years was not increased appreciably, but the division of 
gifts was somewhat changed through the special effort. It is our convic- 
tion that no multiplication of machinery will result in an appreciable 
addition to the amount that the Baptist denomination is able and willing 
to give for its various benevolent and missionary enterprises. If the 
number of these is increased, the bulk of the gifts will remain the same, 
but will be differently divided. The question of adding another to the 
Societies that we already have, certainly demands a most careful and 
thorough consideration before any action is taken. 


MINISTERS’ VACATIONS. 


THIS subject has been often discussed ; it will doubtless be discussed 
often in the future. It is quite easy to speak extravagantly, and so un- 
wisely, on either side of this general subject. We are all quite familiar 
with the sneering remarks of the secular papers regarding the vacations 
of pastors and other religious workers; we are also quite familiar with 
the answers which are fairly made to these captious criticisms. A re- 
cent writer in the Hlomijfetic Review, a well-known pastor in this city, 
has set forth the reasonableness of taking vacations in a strong and 
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generally conclusive way. He shows clearly that all men work more 
rapidly now than they once did; that vacations are common with men 
of all professions and all kinds of business; that during the summer 
season congregations are largely absent and so there are but few who 
can attend the churches if the ministers remain at home. He also de- 
scribes the number and character of the duties of ministers outside of 
their own parish, showing that they are obliged to bear heavy burdens 
of a public character, and that no men in the community more need 
vacations than they. These things we readily grant. We do not op- 
pose the taking of a vacation of reasonable length; we never have op- 
posed the taking of such a vacation; but we do most emphatically 
oppose the closing of churches and the discontinuance of Christian 
work. This custom practically says that during certain seasons of the 
year Christian work is of no importance; it practically denies the im- 
portance which pastors and churches attach to their work during all the 
other months of the year. A vacation is well, although we do not think 
it is necessary for a man to extend it as a rule beyond a few weeks, ora 
month at most; but a vacation is bought at too dear a price, when in 
order to secure it churches are closed and all forms of religious work are 
abandoned. The writer in the Homiletic Review grants that the 
practice of so many pastors leaving the city at the same time is ex- 
tremely bad. It is more than bad; it is dishonoring to Christ and is 
hurtful to His cause among men. The statements of the difficulty 
which many persons have experienced in finding ministers to visit the 
sick and to bury the dead are no exaggerations; we have personal. 
knowledge of their truth in many instances. When a pastor happens to. 
be at home he is called upon to perform such services for over a dozen 
other pastors who have gone to seek their own enjoyment, while they 
have made no provision for the dying and the dead in their parishes. 
At this point we utter our emphatic protest against the present method. 
If a pastor has no assistant to look after his work during his absence he- 
ought surely to make an arrangement with a brother pastor, or with 
some other minister, that his work may not be neglected entirely, and 
that other ministers, who are doing the work on their own fields, shall 
not be obliged to do his also. We do not believe it is necessary to take 
such long vacations as many pastors annually take; we do not believe 
that it is necessary, when vacations are taken, to abandon all work as 
some churches regularly do. It is simply painful and humiliating to alk 
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thinking men that a church should be closed tight and all its services 
on Sunday and week-days discontinued for two or three months, or for 
any length of time, insummer. This practice is dishonoring to God 
and is a reproach to our common Christianity. We have no sympathy 


with the flippant criticism of many writers for the daily press; but we 
have just as little sympathy with the thoughtless, heartless, and Christ- 
less methods which give too much occasion for these flippant criticisms. 


ECHOES FROM THE COMMENCEMENTS. 


At this season of the year the voice of the graduate is heard in the 
land. It is easy to make oneself merry over those whom the news- 
papers describe as the ‘‘sweet girl-graduates,” or over the precocity of 
the beardless boys who attack in commencement orations the gravest 
topics in literary, political, social, and religious life, but he must be 
more or less than huinan whose heart does not grow somewhat 
mellow and his thought serious as he sees these young men and women 
going out into the trials and triumphs of this work-a-day world. 

It may be well for us to listen for a little while to some of the echoes 
from these joyous commencement seasons. It is quite certain that the 
standard of admission to our colleges is constantly becoming higher. 
This is right. The whole sphere of intellectual life in our country is 
widening. The standard to-day for admission to the Freshman class in 
our leading colleges is quite as high as the standard for admission to 
the Sophomore class was a generation ago. Students can never be- 
come scholars in after-life except they lay deep and broad foundations 
before entering college. The number of studies is also constantly 
multiplying. It is simply impossible in a course of four years to com- 
pass the whole circle of desirable knowledge. Some system of options 
has become a necessity. In order, therefore, that one may make a 
proper choice he must have a comparatively broad foundation already 
laid. The course in our colleges must be lengthened or the standard 
of admission must be constantly raised. Professors must themselves be 
harder students than any members of their classes if they are to keep 
abreast of the progress of knowledge. The man who teaches what 
and as he taught a generation ago is utterly unfit to be a teacher to- 
day. The history of Greece and Rome, and toa very considerable ex- 
tent of Great Britain, has been rewritten within a generation. The 
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discoveries in science are so numerous and important that the man who 
is as he was twenty-five years ago is not fit to occupy a chair in any 
college. Students soon discover the weak spots in the attainments of 
their professors. To be a teacher to-day, worthy of the name, is to be 
a student in the most literal and emphatic sense of that term. 

The high standard of admission to our colleges suggests the impor- 
tant place of academies in the system of liberal education. No de- 
partment of the work is more important than the academic. Here hab- 


its are formed, methods pursued, and foundations laid which determine 
the whole future of the student. If a poor teacher has any place as an 
instructor it certainly is not a place in the academy. If a boy receives 
the proper amount of enthusiasm at this stage of his career he will 


feel the impulse to the end of his life. The Faculties and Boards of Trus- 
tees in our colleges cannot afford to be indifferent to the work done in 
our academies. They must necessarily be feeders of the colleges. If 
the academic work be poor the strictly collegiate work cannot be good. 
Both in this country, in some of our older academies, and in corres- * 
ponding institutions in Great Britain, teachers of world-wide fame can 
be found. The necessity for having such instructors is great in the case 
of students of the academy who enter college; it is equally great in 
the case of students who go from the academy at once into business or 
into professional life. The academy has not received the attention from 
benefactors and instructors which its importance in the system of edu- 
cation demands. The time has now come when its importance must 
be rightly appreciated and its labors estimated at their true value. 


Discussion still continues as to the position which should be given 
to the study of Greek and Latin in the college curriculum. A violent 
attack made a few years ago by Mr. Adams has not yet spent its 
force. The criticism made by him and others, when rightly under- 
stood, is not against the study of Greek and Latin, but against the 
methods by which these languages have often been studied and taught. 
Too severe criticism can scarcely be pronounced upon the methods of 
instruction which have been pursued in some of our older colleges. _ If 
the attack shall improve the methods, all true instructors shall rejoice 
that it has been made. No man is competent to teach these languages 
who speaks of them simply as ‘‘ dead languages.” They are instinct 
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with the thought and purpose of the living present. No man can 
rightly understand English who does not understand reasonably well 
these so-called ‘‘ dead languages.” The nomenclature of the medical 
profession and of many modern sciences is comparatively meaningless 
unless the student can catch the flavor of the original words as they 
enter into their terminology. The study of these languages must rest, 
as does all true study, upon its own merits. When properly taught they 
secure their own vindication ; when properly taught they are as truly 
living languages as are French and German. Without some knowl- 
edge of these languages no man ought to have the privilege of ‘‘ options ”’ 
in a scientific course, or even the option of entering upon a scientific 
course. The dry-as-dust professors, who sit in their chairs and grind 
out their Greek and Latin, having no conception of their relations to 
modern life, are responsible for the reaction of which Mr. Adams was 
the recognized leader. Against such methods of teaching these lan- 
guages we are willing to have severe criticisms hurled; but against the 
languages themselves, when properly taught, no intelligent critic can 
utter a reasonable criticism. 


But just at this point, and quite in harmony with what has been said, 
we are glad to note the great prominence which is now given in our leading 
colleges to English and historical studies. No education is complete 
except there be vonsiderable familiarity with such writers as Shakespeare, 
Milton, Coleridge, Scott, and many other English and several American 
masters of the English tongue. No one can understand the political, in- 
tellectual or religious life of the present who is not able to trace its roots 
to the remote past. The importance of historical studies Dr. Storrs, in 
his brilliant address recently delivered at Amherst College, has wisely 
emphasized. Such studies involve broad and symmetrical discipline, 
they furnish a wise inspiration, and they show that the purposes of God 
run all through the history of the nations. No one can understand our 
republican institutions except he can trace their historical connection 
to the Saxons of Britain. This republic is the flower and fruitage of 
seed sown by our Saxon ancestors. It is dawning upon the mind of 
thinkers to-day that history is not a series of isolated facts, but that there 
is a historical unity running through nations and centuries. No college 
professor does better work than he who can mark great highways 
through the history of the world along which students may walk. 
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Never shall some of the students of the University of Rochester 
forget the terms spent at the feet of its princely president, M. B. 
Anderson, when he outlined the leading features of centuries and 
of great political and religious movements. A competent instructor can 
in this way show the relation of the past to the present in historical 
fields, as the competent instructor shows the relation between Greek and 
Latin and the languages of culture, science and commerce in our day. 


No thinker can be indifferent to the place which women are now 
taking as students and as instructors. In the colleges devoted espe- 
cially to the instruction of women they are taking high rank. In 
colleges where young men and women are educated together, whether 
in the same class-room or where the women are educated in an annex 
to the college, the women share the highest honors with the men. In 
England, in a college hoary with age and crowned with the highest 
literary honors, a woman has recently taken the highest honor in classi- 
cal studies. They are also proving themselves competent in the 
administration of colleges, both as presidents, professors and trustees. 
Women have recently been elected to the Board of Trustees at Vassar 
College. This is a step in the right direction. We ask no favors for 
women because they are women; we simply ask that they shall be re- 
cognized in the positions for which they have proved themselves to be 
eminently fitted. This recognition is slowly but surely coming to those 
who have proved that they deserve it. 


It is greatly encouraging to all the friends of higher education when 
men of large business ability and of corresponding wealth are giving 
their business experience and their accumulated wealth to the in- 
terests of higher learning. The University at Rochester has a special 
reason for gratitude in this connection at the present time. The sum of 
$50,000, given by Mr. Don Alonzo Watson, of Rochester, is an illustration 
of the appreciation which an intelligent business man feels for the work 
which the University hasdone. Perhaps this recognition has been slow 
in coming, but true worth has at times to wait for its recognition. To 
President Anderson great credit is due for the securing of the sum of 
$100,000 as an addition to the permanent funds of the University. We 
believe that the time will soon come when many men of large wealth will 
give in liberal sums during their own lifetime to institutions of learning. 
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Why should they not be their own executors? Why should they not 
have the joy of seeing the practical results of their own benefactions ? 
Why should they leave executors to doubt and lawyers to wrangle over 
the carrying out of their wish in the bestowment of their funds? One of 
the oldest colleges in the country has just received a million of dollars ; 
another nearly half this amount. Both these colleges have also the lar- 
gest graduating and matriculating classes in their history. Students 
and money go together; large endowments bring large classes. 


The granting of honorary degrees is always a delicate matter. 
The number this year granted by some Baptist institutions is 
larger than usual. A few facts are quite certain: The larger and 
wealthier the college, the fewer the degrees granted; on the other 
hand, the smaller and poorer and the more insignificant in every way 
the college, the more numerous the degrees granted. What shall be 
done in the case? If is certain that something ought to be done. 
The scrambling on the part of some men to get degrees is as un- 
manly on their part as it is humiliating to their brethren. One 
of two ways would settle the difficulty. First, the degree might be 
made in Divinity as common as it is in medicine; that is to say, it 
might be given to every graduate of a theological seminary, just as the 
degree of M.D. is given to every graduate of a medical college. In the 
one case it sets forth the fact that its possessor is able to teach and to 
practice medicine; in the other case it would set forth the fact that its 
possessor was able to teach theology. The degree would then become 
almost as common as the title of Rev. Second, the degree might be 
granted only as the result of an examination, to pass which broad and 
high scholarship would be necessary. The degree of D.D. means now 
little or nothing. Many men to whom it has been given—men who 
certainly have not themselves or through their friends begged for its 
bestowment—care nothing for its possession. They honestly affirm 
that at the time it was given it was a hindrance rather than a help to 
them in their pastoral work. Colleges granting a large number of 
these degrees annually are in danger of strengthening the impression 
that it is a confession of their impecuniosity in money and in intellect. 
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VII. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


MY WE “K-DAY WORK. 


I WANT to speak a word to the young minister about week-day work, 
because that takes the principal part of his time, and the method of that 
determines the character and power of his Sabbath-day work. As all 
present days have in them the force of the past, he will be on the Sab- 
bath what he has been during the week. A man cannot be an idler 
from Monday until Saturday, and then on Sunday show himself a work- 
man which needeth not to be ashamed. I met an ordained minister 
one Saturday afternoon at a book store, loitering, and he said he had 
two sermons to preach the next day, and asked me what / thought Ae 
had better preach about. I think ‘‘ Nothing” would have been a good 
theme as illustrative of his ministry ; for I scarce need add he does not 
preach now. There was acertain preacher in our land whose praise has 
been upon everybody’s lips, who, we are told, did not settle the matter 
of his preaching until Sunday morning; that may account for his here- 
sies, and why so frequently he in one discourse contradicted what he 
asserted in another. He has been called ‘‘a genius next to Shake- 
speare.” It will not do to depend upon our “‘ genius” in doing Christ’s 
work. If ‘‘a genius is a man endowed with peculiar faculties,” a genius 
never accomplished anything who did not use and train those faculties. 
If we take the word genius in its primary meaning, ‘‘¢o deget,” then 
we must understand that our genius does not lead to idleness, but to 
travail, pain; and great effort! We must work on the week-day. The 
majority of the people whom we serve are hard-working people. If we get 
at them, and, in addition to their daily toil, expect to lead them to other 
and extra service for Christ, we must show them that we are as active 
as they are. An inert body is a dead weight. Men will not use it. 
Idleness accounts for many short pastorates. Our Master began his 
ministry with ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business?” 
and closed it with ‘‘I have finished the work Thou gavest me to do.” 
From Tuesday morning until Saturday noon, every morning should be 
spent in the study in earnest, conscientious work. I think that the ser- 
mon should be begun on Tuesday. It is my custom, and I feel that I 
have been remiss if it is not. But whatever time the sermon may be 
prepared, study you should and must or you cannot be a successful 
teacher. People must have stimulating thought brought out of God’s 
word; not story,nor exhortation, nor rhetoric can take the place of 
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that—though the lines of study 7 the Word will lead out into all reaches 
of human thought, giving the broadest range in research and mental 
growth. One of the most gifted extemporaneous preachers of our city 
is Dr. Duryea. He spends his time in the study, in close 
exegetical work with Hebrew and Greek lexicons. In an interview with 
him, illustrating the richness of this method of work, he talked twenty 
minutes on Shalom, and made me see the idea of Jeace as never before. 
When he speaks he has gold coin to give instead of notes of promise ! 
Into the study sacredly abide, and keep the door bolted on the inside. 
That is work for the people. 

Now a‘few words as to work with the people, which must be done on 
the other six half-days and evenings. Our people must be called upon 
and they have a right to expect to see us in their homes. I do not care 
how fine a preacher one may be, he only has the power which Christ 
wants him to have who mingles with his people and knows them per- 
sonally, learns their needs and methods of life. We are pastors as well 
as teachers; and while sometimes we can lead the sheep with the touch 
of a crook, the public address, the assistant, the deacon, or whatever 
the crook may be; yet fidelity to the interests of our flock demands that 
we shall get beside the sheep and speak the personal word. A great 
deal has been said against social visits; my experience tells me that 
the more frequently I can make them the more power over the people 
I have when I preach tothem. The less we can do our work in a per- 
functory way the better. Our Lord was so full of power to men because 
he was so like them. No one ever lost sight of his greatness as the 
teacher because of his familiarity as a friend. 

The criticism on this work comes from those who have a dislike for 
it. We can learn to love what we do as a duty, and the arduous be- 
comesadelight. A house-going minister makes a church-going pgople. 
We have some ugly, unsightly people, we must do some week-day work 
with them and make them beautiful, as the gardener does when he has 
a stump or a rock that is unsightly, plant seeds which creep up over it 
in beautiful vines and flowers! We have some contentious people. 
Paul and Barnabas “‘fell out.” We are to be peace-makers, moving 
amongst these contentious ones and bring them together. We study 
harmony with men as we do in music, and so study it that it will be 
heard and felt. Itis important. Use frankness and tact. As soon as 
a man begins to get sour, sweeten him at once if you can, settle the 
difficulty in the incipiency. Sometimes we must be interpreters of men 
to men, as well as interpreters of God to men. One of my chief helpers, 
who is now in heaven, was a man of great force of character, energetic, 
devoted to Christ and his church, full of enthusiasm; no one ever went 
fast enough to suit him. He was brusque in his manner, and it took 
men some time to understand him and know all the sweetness there 
was beneath the rough exterior. Some people would get disturbed. 
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He said to me once: ‘‘I understand it now; I ruffle everybody up on 
Sunday, and you go around Monday and say I don’t mean it!” He 
had divined the truth. I knew him so thoroughly I could interpret 
him, enlarging his influence and following the things which make for 
peace. In every church we find this ‘‘ Daysman-betwixt-us ” work to 
do. 

Evening work is very important. I know some ministers who think 
it is a hardship if they have more than one or two evenings in church 
work. We deliberately plan to have our evenings occupied by the 
people except Saturday evening. Keep something in motion within 
the doors of your church or adjacent thereto. The same people will 
not attend every service. The Roman church is wise in always having 
her doors open. Three regular engagements were mine. Wednesday 
evening teaching the Sunday school teachers; Thursday evening a 
converts and enquirers meeting, for personal experience and Bible 
study; Friday evening the regular church prayer and conference meet- 
ing; on Monday night at the Young People’s meeting a portion of the 
evening; on Tuesday evening socials, committees etc., etc. Every 
man’s experience must lead him as to the division of time, but all of it 
must be used in the Lord’s service if we would be good ministers of 
Jesus Christ. ‘‘ What men want is not talent, it is purpose; not the 
power to achieve but the will to labor.” Work never harms us, there 
is strength and joy in it; it is only worry that kills. 

ROBERT G. SEYMOUR. 

Boston. 


SERMON PLANS. 


Divine Sonship. 
Gal. 3-26, Ete. 


A recent advertisement gave notice of a book containing a long 
list of family names representing many supposed heirs to English 
estates. The laws of inheritance of interest to all, etc. 

It is proposed to consider these principles in an infinitely higher 
relation, viz. : 
DIVINE SONSHIP. 
I. Its Method.—*‘ By faith in Christ Jesus.” (3-26.) 


The first thing God requires is confidence in Himself. This and 
consequent obedience the test in Eden. So now and ever. To the 
Jews depending on law and works, Christ said: ‘‘ This is the work of 
God that ye believe,” etc. And again, ‘‘ To as many as received him 
to them gave he power to become the sons of God,” etc. 

This an entirely rational process. In earthly relations there is no 
real sonship without filial confidence and feeling. Still less in divine 
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relations. Obedience is one of the first principles of sonship—‘‘ This is 
his commandment that we should delieve,” etc., (I John, 3: 23). No 
one has any true appreciation of the character of God, no full, true and 
right feeling toward Him, who does not accept the Gospel of His Son. 
‘* This is the record,” etc., (I John, 5-11). 


IT. Its Proof. The Spirit in the heart.—‘‘ Because ye are sons,” 
etc., (chapter 4: 6. See also I John, 3: 24, 4: 13, and3: 14). The 
effect of the Spirit in the heart is twofold. It enables one to say in 
truth, 


(a.) Our Father. Note the ‘‘ spirit of adoption.” Romans 8: 14- 
16. No ore has this filial trust in God without the Spirit for ‘*‘ The 
carnal mind is enmity against God,” etc. But “If any man be In 
Christ he is a new creature,” etc. A young convert said recently 
regarding prayer, ‘‘I feel that I am talking to One I know but cannot 
see.” 

(4.) My Brother. ‘‘ lf we love one another,” etc., I John, 4: 12 ff. 

‘* Love is the golden chain, 

That binds our hearts above, 

And he’s an heir of heaven who finds 
His bosom glow with love.” 


ITI. Its Consequence.—‘‘ An heir of God,” (chapter 4: 7). 


What that involves : 

(a.) Vastness of the Estate. ‘‘ All things are yours,” etc. 

(4.) Assured inheritence. Not present possession. We are not to 
murmur like the Elder Son in the parable. All was his. ‘‘ Son, thou 
art ever with me,” etc. We shall come into possession by the will of 
God. ‘‘Oh, how great is Thy goodness which Thou hast laid up for 
them that fear Thee!” 

J. C. ALLEN. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


God Bless My Business! 
“7 goa fishing.” 


Peter had lost all heart. It was evident that the Apostolic calling 
had come to an end. Jesus had issued forth from the grave, to be 
sure, but so strangely changed that the poor fellows who had been fol- 
lowing Him scarcely recognized Him. Peter had a family to support, 


and all of them had neglected vocations awaiting them. Their funds, — 


no doubt, began to run low. It was expensive living in the capital. 
Active men, as they all were, would feel the gnawing of cankered idle- 
ness. Peter, sad yet resolute, settles the matter. 

‘The fine dream is over, brethren. We shall not be sitting on 
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thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel. My hands were made for 
toil.” 

So the historic group breaks up. They go back to blue Genessaret. 
They find the boats—dear old boat, in which Jesus once slept, from 
which He often preached—and the nets-- dear old nets, consecrated by 
Jesus in that He had taken of their product to sustain life and His 
glorious ministry. What a dull prosaic night their first night must 
have been as they sat bending their backs, tugging, lifting, for men of 
such lofty ambitions but yesterday ! 

And no luck. Till Jesus cries out from the shore, ‘‘ Cast the net on 
the right side of the ship!” 

What was that but a simple, practical direction to these business 
men how to obtain results? There can be no doubt that the primary 
meaning and intent of this oft-quoted text was a direction as to busi- 
ness. Its moral meanings were secondary. This incident ought not to 
be surrendered by business men and bread-winners to spiritual applica- 
tions till they have taken its material comfort. No doubt ministers, 
revivalists, and Christian workers have a right to find in it a meaning 
as to favorable times, seasons, and places of endeavor. But originally 
our Lord did not make any such application of it. He was simply 
helping these disheartened men earn alivelihood. ‘‘ Cast on the right 
side.” He might have said the left side. His teaching was dependence 
on God, and God’s blessing both possible and essential in a business 
life. Doubt it not, brother; God has often sent fish to your net, 
favored and blessed your store and shop; and can do it still, in the 
darkest day, like night, that ever shrouded your office windows when 
you have ‘‘ taken nothing.” 

These fishermen of Galilee were essentially ‘‘ business men.” From 
such a school, not from the Levitical class, Jesus chose His Apostles. 
There can be, therefore, nothing incompatible in such a life with the 
utmost devotion to Christ. A business training made good disciples 
eighteen hundred years ago. The laws of trade and its possible vices 
have not changed by the introduction of steam and electricity. A 
baby’s hand has the four fingers and the thumb the same as the giant’s 
hand. A good and poor bargain, an honest and a cheating transaction, 
are the same to-day as when Abraham bought the piece of ground 
for his dead or Peter sold fish in Capernaum. It is significant, there- 
fore, that Christ called Apostles schooled in business; converted them 
in their business, not from it; often dismissed them back to their busi- 
ness; consecrated their business by living on its product; and, lastly, 
helped their business by bringing fish to their net. 

The direct and exact methods of business men are of inestimable 
value to the church of God and all benevolences in our time. The 
business men on a philanthropic board, when clergymen, women, and 
idealists have gotten affairs in a tangle, come in, with infinite relief, by 
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the business talent to untie knots. The business talent, withdrawn 
from affairs of State and crying, ‘‘ Cotton is King,” made the last war 
possible; withdrawal from civic affairs made Boss Tweed possible and 
still makes for squandered taxes and the awful load of correctional 
government. Such a withdrawal of the business talent was the ruin of 
Venice. Enormous, destructive, and silly church debts is another 
result. The cause of God is in need, not of silver and gold—which He 
could make out of paving stones—but of the consecrated business talent. 
Be sure heaven is interested in your business. Be sure the help of 
heaven waits for the asking of business men. Be sure nothing is so 
foolish as the divorce of business and religion. Who are you to distin- 
guish between the calls of God? All God’s calls are holy. To be a 
true merchant, standing at the head of vast affairs which are not low- 
tuned to selfishness but hallowed by the consecration of the product to 
the good of mankind; to spread one’s charities well up to the measure 
of the surplus; to regard one’s self as God’s steward; to be strong 
amid the storm, because relying on God for guidance; such a career is 
as magnificent as a missionary’s. 

Commerce has been, in history, like the horse of Apocalyptic vision, 
carrying Christianity onward over the earth. Commerce demanded 
the printing press, but Christianity sprang into the saddle first. The 
first real work of the types was printing Bibles. Commerce first 
sent her ships around the cape of Good Hope; but Christianity was the 
real freight of the Dutchtraders. Commerce discovered America; and 
so not trade but morals and religion were the first to struggle and gain 
control over the new area. What a freight the Mayflower took out! 
Commerce sent Lord Clive and Warren Hastings to India; and yet, 
not the East India Company, but the missionary societies of the English 
speaking nations, are the prominent factors in Oriental life to-day. 
Commerce forced the peace of Yorktown and Waterloo; but Christianity 
took the first fruits of the pacifications in the increased religious zeal of 
both the continents. New York, settled by trading immigrants, to-day 
supposed to be mainly a great commercial center, is in fact a very pack 
horse for the benevolent and ecclesiastical burdens of the Protestant 
world. God blesses commerce, that it may serve Him. 

If Jesus had been a merchant, instead of a carpenter, he would have 
shown no greater familiarity with labor and capital, with banking, with 
the follies and vices of Dives and the benevolence of the Good Samaritan, 
with good and bad investments, than He did show. No political econ- 
omist ever spoke about business with the wisdom that was shown by 
our adorable Lord. 


Emory J. HAYNES. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Our Mission. - 
**Ve are the salt of the earth.”’—Matt. 5 :13. 


The mission of Christians to the world is distinctively a mission of 
blessing. In His mediatorial work the first object of Christ was not that 
He might bring our souls into the joys of heaven, but that He might 
‘* purify unto Himself a peculiar people zealous of good works.” The 
design was quite natural. Service should go before the reward, cross- 
bearing before the crown-wearing, diligence and fidelity before the 
sweet ‘‘well-done.” The text is the Saviour’s.first public expression of 
the broad benevolence of the Gospel, containing the germs, and some- 
thing more than the germs, of what blossomed into the final commis- 
sion. Attention is asked to the consideration of four points : 


1. THE CHARACTER OF OUR MISSION. 

So comprehensive a mission as we might suppose it to be could not 
well be presented in a single figure, but the common figure of “salt” 
contains a greater number of its essential features than any other which 
inspiration employs. The moral influence of Christians on the world is 
to be as the physical effects of salt. Notice, (a) Salt is a seasoner. 
(4) Salt is a counteractant. (c) Salt is a purifier. (d). Salt is a pre- 
server. 

2. THE MANNER OF OPERATION IN IT. 

The Saviour having constituted His disciples the depositaries of His 
Gospel, indicates the way in which they are to discharge their obliga- 
tions as such by presenting the characteristic workings of salt. No- 
tice, (a) Saltis penetrating. (b) Salt is communicative and diffusive. 
(c) Salt is persevering and progressive. (d) Salt is noiseless, unexcited, 
and disinterested in its work. 

3. THE TERRITORY EXTENDED. 

‘Of the earth.” Here we have (a) the character of the territory, 
and (4) its extent. Christians are not to be hermits, but are to live and 
work among the children of men. Their mission is to the people. 
Their field is not sectional, nor provincial, nor local, but is co-extensive 
with suffering, perishing humanity. The great heart of Jesus took in 
the world, and the heart of His disciples should take in the world. It isthe 
“earth” that is lost, and the ‘‘ earth ” that is to be evangelized and saved. 


4. THE STIMULUS TO FIDELITY. 

This is twofold (a) the authority and (4) the promise of Christ. ‘* Ye 
are the salt of the earth.” You are such by my ordination. I, your 
Lord and Master, constitute you stich. Now, with every command 
of the Lord, there is coupled a promise either express ur implied. He 
enjoins duty, and then gives encouragement to its discharge. All 
authority is given unto Me in heaven and on earth. ‘‘ Therefore, go 
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ye, * * * and lo, 1am with you alway.” Constraint and induce- 
ment, a push and a pull. Christ in His Lordly authority, behind His dis- 
ciples, commanding to duty. Christ in His rich and comprehensive 
promise, before them, to encourage and inspire. The authority and 
promise of Christ, these are enough. The faithful can ask no more. 
It is ours, as the disciples of Christ, to season the earth with grace, to 
counteract the effects of sin, to purify polluted humanity, and to preserve 
the world from ruin, keeping it in holiness and truth. 


Charleston, S. C. Cuas. A. STAKELY. 


THE PREPARATION OF SERMONS. 


Sermons are born and made. 

Every young man, however, writes at least one sermon every week. 
Why? Because writing makes the exact man. 

After the pastor has written one full sermon each week for ten 
years, he can venture to make a good many sermons in his mind, and 
preach them without committing them to paper. Still, every good min- 
ister of Jesus Christ will, through all his life, write what would be equiva- 
lent to a sermon every week. 

Without such discipline, which comes from the care of details, pub- 
lic speaking is sure to become diffuse and verbose. A man of letters 
ought to be a man of letters. That is to say, he ought to earn his right 
to such title by making letters. 

Letters, words, sentences, and even paragraphs may be fixed in the 
mind, and kept ready for use without the aid of the pen. But for the 
repeated, steady year’s work, the best minds need pen and paper. 

The man who seldom writes soon acquires habits of expression 
which become very monotonous. The mind follows the ruts of its or- 
dinary travel, so that in exhortation, or argument, or description there are 
words and sentences which are sure to offer themselves for constant use. 

Writing, because it is reflective, continuous, and attentive to detail, 
breaks up this slovenly habit. 

If so much is true of mere expression, how necessary is it that we 
should write often if we expect to say something which has not been 
said a hundred times. 

The sin of preaching iscommonplace. Thisis the reason the deacon 
sleeps. As soon as the subject is announced, or begins to appear, he 
knows the line of thought. Many of the words and sentences are familiar 
to his ear. It is not necessary he should listen. His minister preaches 
without notes. Note that. Nothing of any note is expected, conse- 
quently he dozes or produces a mental vision of Saturday night’s bal- 
ance. To demolish altogether such laziness the preacher must always 
be the writer. When he takes his diploma he must take his pen, or he 
will soon take a back seat. 
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No theological seminary in the world can make an original preacher 
for fifty-two days in a year twice a day without the pen and paper 
habit. The manuscript may or may not be taken into the pulpit. This 
is not vital, but it must be found upon the study-table. 

With a continuous habit of writing more or less every day, the aver- 
age man can soon trust himself to speak frequently with a purely men- 
tal preparation; but the best man will soon run out if he does not fill 
up. A pastor of twenty-five years’ experience said to the writer many 
years since, *‘ I often go into the pulpit with only ten minutes’ prepara- 
tion.” He had the reputation of being a very polished preacher. He 
was. But see. 

1. He had enjoyed the advantages of a very liberal education, and 
was the son of a distinguished pastor. 

2. He was then speaking after a long experience. 

3. He was constantly writing for the press. 

4. He had a very analytical mind. 


5. He was not a very interesting preacher. He never repeated him- 
self, always used polite language, had a graceful delivery, and was 
always clear.. But he never said anything original. His congregations 
were always small. 

6. If he had used his pen more, he would have had larger audiences 
and done more good. 

A public speaker must be a private writer. Thoughts are dug out 
of the depths. To have thoughts one must certainly think. The man 
who essays too often to think on his feet soon comes to think with his 
feet. You can see by the way he strides about, stamps, and gesticu- 
lates that his extremities are doing what his mind ought to have done. 
This minister soon comes to a great extremity—empty pews. 

It is better not to use a manuscript in the pulpit all the time.: But 
nine men out of ten will do better work if they use a manuscript one- 
half the time. The people love variety. They ought to have it. The 
congregation listening to the average pastor’s talk three times a week is 
to be pitied. The only wonder is that a more frequent change is not 
demanded. Freshness and brightness are the result of hard work over 
the study desk, with books, lexicons, and plodding thought. News- 
papers and magazines help the student a little, but it is very little. 

Genius is a synonym for toil. Success is nothing but hard work 
coming to the surface. Birilliancy is not spontaneity but delving. To 
polish one must rub. Smoothness is the result of friction. Great re- 
sults are born of multitudinous and infinitesimal details. To go up 
and come right down is easy enough. To go up anywhere and stay 
requires patient hand and knee climbing. He who rises easily falls 
surely. Generally there is an awful thud. Do not try to strike twelve 
the firsttime. It takes longer to go around the dial, but the result is better. 
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The people have a phrase which is also a folly. They say they prefer 
the extemporaneous preacher. They mean extemporaneous delivery. 
But the preaching has to suffer and the young man has to be snared on 
account of the saying. There may be some extempore preaching, but we 
ought to be delivered from extempore ministers. There is a difference. 

No man can satisfy the demands of any pulpit in any age who does 
nor write at least two hours a day everyday. Sundays may be excepted. 

Preaching is the one divine art. For such an art there should be 
nothing out of time (¢x-“emfore). 

Pursuing such a course as this, even the young pastor may some- 
times trust to sermons that are born of a moment’s inspiration and never 
written. Because he prays, the Spirit will make suggestions to his 
mind. He ought to be looking for new visions of thought. These 
visions may be grasped, formulated, and prepared for delivery without 
pen or paper. If we are working faithfully at the study table, many of 
our best sermons need not be committed to paper. They are retained 
in the mind, and are ready for use almost at a moment’s notice. 

Even in so brief a sketch as this, it ought to be said that after hard 
study a sermon may be very stupid. The reason for such a dire and 
too frequent result may be found in part in the lack of two things. 

1. Lndependence of Theological Method.—No man is bound to follow 
the tracks of ages past. But every man is bound to put thought in a 
fresh way, according to his own mental peculiarity. The preacher had 
better begin in the middle of his sermon and work out both ways than 
to be uninteresting. Knock those heads on the head. Order out that 
exordium and introduce that omnipresent introduction to the waste- 
paper basket. The poor people are fearfully tired of your never-to-be- 
forgotten method. They know it by heart before you have preached 
three months. Conceal your plan. Skeletons ought to be hidden by 
flesh and blood. Often preach as you would tell astory to your children 
or describe something you had seen to a few friends. 

To reach a man’s soul with the truth so that he loves the truth, this 
is preaching. 

2. Illustrations.—Do not fear pictures from nature, facts from life, 
or the unpublished legends of your own imagination. If you have no 
imagination borrow one. Twenty-five years since, in New England es- 
pecially, if the minister mentioned a rose or brook trout in his sermon 
he would be asked to resign. I once heard a man preach on the 
** Seven views of the atonement.” But there was not a single view in 
the discourse. It was a very tedious abstraction. The people love the 
concrete and must have it, if they are to be interested and blessed. 
The common people heard Jesus gladly because he told stories, in illus- 
tration of solemn truths. To illuminate the truth is the preacher’s great 
task. He ean add nothing to its volume. L. M. S. HAYNES. 

Troy, N. Y. 
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VIII. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I, EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Word Studies in the New Testament By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. 
8vo, pp. 822, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This is a work that is unique, so far as we know, in New Testa- 
ment literature. Lexicons we have in plenty, likewise commentaries 
and etymological treatises are not rare. But a book that combines all 
three of these features, and a little of New Testament introduction 
besides, is certainly out of the beaten track. Dr. Vincent’s plan is 
quite simple. Itis to give a brief introduction to each book of the 
New Testament, with special reference to the style of the writer; and 
then, taking each writing chapter by chapter and verse by verse, to give 
studies of all the specially significant words, phrases, and idioms that 
occur. The book differs from a commentary in that it does not pro- 
fess to give a complete and connected exegesis of passages. It is, as 
the title indicates, a collection of studies of separate words and not an 
exposition of thought, except so far as the thought is involved in the 
words selected for study. It differs from a dictionary in that it does 
not undertake to treat more than the significant and striking words. 
It differs from the ordinary etymological studies, like those of Dean 
Trench, in that doctrinal] and historical questions are not excluded from 
the discussion, and illustrations are cited from Jewish customs and lit- 
erature. 

It is evident that a book of this kind, if the work is well done, will 
be helpful to New Testament students of widely different acquirements. 
The author has especially in view intelligent ministers and laymen who 
know either no Greek at all or next to none. His object is, so far as 

ossible, to place such students on an equality with the Greek scholar 
explaining those subtle allusions, those condensed histories, that 
are often found in a single Greek term. The peculiar idioms of the 
Greek it is often impossible to render into English without a great deal 
of circumlocution and explanation, and yet when one comprehends the 
peculiar form in which a thought comes to the Greek mind, the New 
Testament acquires a depth and richness of meaning that cannot be 
imagined by one who has only a translation, even the best. 

One who knows a little Greek can use the volume with even 

reater profit than the English reader, for he can understand more 
fully the delicate shades of thought and the nice turns of expression, 
With all his efforts Dr. Vincent will hardly succeed in making these 
clear to him who reads English only. One must be a pretty thor- 
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oughly equipped New Testament scholar if he does not find in the 
pages of this book many things that will be new to him, many things 
that will stimulate him to further investigation, many things that will 
reveal new and unsuspected beauties in the New Testament Greek. 
Dr. Vincent’s scholarship is broad and accurate. We find not a few 
points of detail in which we differ from him, but very few, if any, in 
which we should venture to say that he is wrong. He has diligently 
consulted the best literature, he has studied independently and thor- 
oughly, and his conclusions are in nearly every case worthy of respect- 
ful consideration. A Baptist will note, perhaps with a smile, the strug- 
gle between the author’s scholarly instincts and the exigencies of his 
denominational] position that mark Dr. Vincent’s notes on the much- 
disputed passage, Mark 7: 4. Though he admits that in classical 
Greek the primary meaning of Barrifw is ‘‘to merse,” and that it is 
used in the New Testament to denote ‘‘ submersion for a religious pur- 
pose,” he thinks that in this particular passage the word could not 
have been limited to this meaning, because ‘‘ the washing of pots and 
vessels for ceremonial purification could not have been by plunging 
them in water, which would have rendered impure the whole body of 
purifying water ;” and then he quotes from the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles, as if that had any possible bearing upon the interpretation of 
a passage in the New Testament. But exegetes like Meyer and Plump- 
tre find no difficulty in this passage, and hold that it is not necessary to 
modify the original rendering of Bazri{won account of any peculiarity 
found here. It is worthy of note, also, in this connection, that 
Thayer’s new Greek-English Lexicon refers in particular to this pass- 
age as one where the verb has the meaning of ‘‘to cleanse by dipping 
or submersion,” ‘‘to bathe.” But it is not necessary to pursue the 
question further. We note with pleasure excellent discussions on 
Hades, Paradise, and other eschatalogical terms. Per contra, the dis- 
cussion of the famous passage respecting the preaching to the spirits in 
prison is provokingly inadequate. 

The present volume covers the synoptic Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the Catholic Epistles. Another volume is promised in 
due time on the the fourth Gospel, the Revelation, and the Pauline 
Epistles. Since Dr. Vincent does his work ‘‘ amid the numerous dis- 
tractions and varied duties of a city pastorate,” we may have to wait 
some time for the completion of his Studies, but whenever the volume 


comes it will be welcome. 
HENRY C. VEDDER. 


Il. HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and Modern History 
and Kindred Subjects, delivered at Oxford, under Statutory Obligation, in 
the years 1867-1884, noe WILLIAM StusBBs, D,D., 8vo, pp. 399. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 


On his retirement from the Regius Professorship of Modern History 
to accept the Bishopric of Chester, Dr. Stubbs has published in the 
volume before us a selection from his public lectures, of which he was 
compelled by statute to deliver two each year. He does not attempt to 
conceal the fact that the statute, now happily a thing of the past, was a 
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burdensome one to him. ‘* The feeling of compulsion, the compulsion 
to produce something twice a year which might attract an idle audience, 
without seeming to trifle with a deeply loved and honored study, was 
so irksome that never once, in the course of my seventeen years of office, 
did I think that there would come a time when I could look back on 
this part of my work with pleasure, or grateful regret. And I fear that 
this will be only too obvious to any one who tries to read this book.” 
The author’s reason for printing the lectures is humorously conceived 
and laconically expressed. ‘‘ They are not printed by request, or because 
they seem to me worthy to be preserved, or because they seem likely 
to be useful reading, or because they supply a want. It may be that 
they owe their present form to the fact that the love of correcting proof- 
sheets has become a leading passion with the author.” Equally 
terse is his characterization of the lectures. ‘‘ Some part of the volume 
may be readable, some part useful; it may be that the useful part is hard 
reading, and the readable part trifling, but I will give myself, unphilo- 
sophic as it may be, the benefit of a doubt. I know, by sad experience, 
how often the best lecture, the best sermon on which I have most prided 
myself—eloquent, lucid, learned, logical—has gone the way of all fire- 
works. There is achance that something may be said for work elicited 
by forcible pressure, under weariness and vexation, against stress of 
time under statutory obligation and a conscientious sense of duty.” 
The ‘‘ Inaugural Lecture” naturally stands first in the volume. 
After some preliminary remarks on the founder of the Professorship of 
Modern History, at Oxford (King George, I., in 1724, ‘‘a prince of 
whom those who would say the worst must allow that he was an honest 
and harmless sovereign, whilst a professed panegyrist would most wisely 
content himself with saying that his reign is the commencement of an 
era during which the happiness of the kingdoms he ruled, their progress 
in knowledge, political intelligence, wealth, domestic and social comfort, 
have increased in a ratio unprecedented and unparalleled; during which 
the exertion of English influence in the councils and contests of the 
world has been effective beyond precedent and parallel, and has been 
used, if not always in the most enlightened way, always for the end and 
for the cause that seemed to be just and right,”) and a brief history 
of work in this department at Oxford, the lecturer goes on to dis- 
cuss the utility of historical studies, and especially of studies in 
modern history. The value of modern history as a mental disci- 
pline, as a preparation for the various callings in life, as a pre- 
paration for understanding and dealing with the problems of the 
present, is duly insisted on, But it is not the strictly practical aspect 
of the matter that Dr. Stubbs most likes to dwell upon. ‘‘I should not 
like to be thought to be advocating my study on the mere grounds of 
utility ; although I believe that utility, both as regards the training of 
the study and the information attained in it, to be the highest, humanly 
speaking, of all utilities; it helps to qualify a man to act in his charac- 
ter of a politician asa Christian man should. But this is not all; 
beyond the educational purpose, beyond the philosophical use of history 
and its training, it has something of the preciousness of everything that 
is clearly true. * * * There is, I speak humbly, in common with 
Natural Science, in the study of living History, a gradual approximation 
to a consciousness that we are growing into a perception of the workings 
of the Almighty Ruler of the world ; that we are growing able to justify 
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the Eternal wisdom, and by that justification to approve ourselves His 
children; that we are coming to see, not only in His ruling of His 
Church in her spiritual character but in His overruling of the workings 
which his act of redemption has given a new and all-interesting charac- 
ter to His own people, a hand of justice and mercy, a hand of progress 
and order, a kind and wise disposition, ever leading the world on to the 
better, but never forcing, and out of the evil of man’s working bringing 
continually that which is good. This view of history is surely full of 
inspiration, and the remarks quoted indicate what we are to expect in a 
volume of historical lectures from such a master. 

The second and third lectures ‘‘On the Present State and Pros- 
pects of Historical Study,” the fourth and fifth, ‘‘On the Purposes and 
Methods of Historical Study,” and the seventeenth, ‘‘ A Last Statutory 
Public Lecture,” are of the highest value to the historical student. The 
principles inculcated are thoroughly Christian and thoroughly philo- 
sophical. If modern history could be taught in all our colleges and 
universities according to the principles and methods inculcated in this 
work, the moral and religious results could not fail to be in the highest 
degree salutary. 

Theremaining lectures are chiefly on English medieval subjects, and 
are of value to the student of ecclesiastical, no less than to the student of 
general history. Those who are acquainted with the author’s Select Char- 
ters, his Constitutional History, his great work on the Councils of the 
English Church (edited in conjunction with Mr. Haddan), and the 
various volumes that he has edited for the Rolls Series, need not to be 
assured that Dr. Stubbs combines in a degree probably unsurpassed the 


qualities of a most enterprising and painstaking investigator with those 
of a profound thinker on historical subjects and those of a brilliant 
lecturer. 


ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 


The Hulsean Lectures, 1885. S. Austin and his Place in the History of 
Christian Thought. y Be CUNNINGHAM, B.D. 8vo, pp. xiv and 276. 
London: C. J, Clay & Sons, 1886. 


In four lectures and eight excursuses Mr. Cunningham has pre- 
sented, in a somewhat 4 ped and highly interesting form, the results of 
years of patient and fruitful study of the writings of the greatest of the 
Latin fathers. Those who are acquainted with the learned and almost 
exhaustive German and French monographs on Augustin, by Binde- 
mann, Dorner, Reuter, Ritschl, Loesche, Nourisson, Gungauf, e¢ a/., 
will not of course find here much that is new, and will miss much that 
is familiar; but that the work before us is a substantial contribution to 
the English literature of the subject, and in itself a very respectable 
work, can by no means be denied. 

It is asa Christian philosopher that our author proposes to consider 
St. Augustin, and this is assuredly one of the most important aspects in 
which he can be regarded. After Origen there was no Christian 
teacher who could be compared with Augustin for grasp of philosoph- 
ical principles in their relation to Christian truth. Not only did he pos- 
sess the most comprehensive intellect of the age, within the church or 
without, but his circumstances were such as to bring him face to face 
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with all the problems of the age as no other man was brought. For 
nine years enthralled by Manichzan error, his mind became thoroughly 
imbued with materialistic and fatalistic views of God, the soul, etc. Dis- 
enthralled, chiefly through Neo-Platonism, he found in this elevated 
mode of thought the human counterpart of Divine revelation, and in its 
thoroughly spiritual conceptions of God, the soul, good, evil, truth, 
beauty, etc., the most effective weapon against Manichzism, a weapon 
he did not fai] to employ to the fullest extent. Those who are accus- 
tomed to look upon Augustin simply as the great champion of ortho- 
doxy in its conflict with Pelagianism, and who have not examined his 
works with reference to the relation of his theology to the pagan philos- 
ophy of the time, can have little idea of the pervasiveness and the pre- 
dominance of Neo-Platonic influence in his system, Many pages of 
complete parallels between Augustin and Plotinus, on the most funda- 
mental philosophical and theological points could easily be collected. 
He went so far as practically to deny the objectivity of the Divine attri- 
butes, any distinction between knowing, willing and being in God, the 
positiveness and the substantiality of evil, and the reality of derived ex- 
istence. In fact he very narrowly escaped pantheism, if he escaped it 
at all. Yet he managed to hold to these views in such a way as to main- 
tain a thoroughly evangelical spirit in his attitude towards practical 
Christianity. 

Mr. Cunningham has discussed with considerable fulness, and with 
ample extracts from the original in foot notes, the most characteristic 
features of the Augustinian system. 

The excursuses are on ‘‘S. Austin and the Observation of Nature,” 
‘*S. Austin’s Influence in the Middle Ages,” ‘‘S. Austin’s Knowledge 
of Greek,” ‘‘ The Authority and Interpretation of Scripture,” ‘“‘ Contin- 
ence in Married Life,” ‘‘ The Freedom of the Will,” ‘‘ The Influence 
of S. Austin on the English Church,” with ‘‘ An Epistolary Disserta- 
tion Addressed to the Clergy of Middlesex, wherein the Doctrine of 
S. Austin concerning the Christian Sacrifice is set in a True Light; 
by a Divine of the University of Cambridge, London, 1739;” ‘‘ The 
Chronology of S. Austin’s life.” The ‘‘Epistolary Dissertation” oc- 
cupies seventy-six closely printed pages, and seems hardly worth the 
space; but its bearing on recent controversies between High Church- 
men and Low doubtless accounts for its reproduction here. On the 
whole the work reflects considerable credit on the Patristic scholarship 
of England, without, however, being in any sense a great production. 

ALBERT H. NEWMAN. 


The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Translation of the Writings of the Fathers 
down to A. D. 325. American reprint from the Edinburgh edition. 
Edited by Right Rev. ARTHUR CLEVELAND Coxe, D.D, Vols. IV-VIII. 
8vo. Buffalo: Christian Literature Publishing Co. 


A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian 
Church. Edited by PuiLip ScHaFF,D.D. Vols. I, II, III. 8vo. Buf- 
falo: Christian Literature Co. 


American students of the Church of the early ages may well con- 
gratulate themselves upon the publication of these two Libraries of the 
Christian Fathers. The first three volumes of the Amte-Nicene Fathers 
were noticed at their appearance something more than a year ago. 
The space appropriated to this department has been so absorbed by 
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works urgently demanding immediate attention, that the succeeding 
volumes have waited their turn until now. The series has now 
been completed for some months. The American edition comprises 
everything that is contained in the Edinburgh translation, and some- 
thing more, notably the carefully edited translation of the Zeaching of 
the Twelve Apostles by Professor Riddle, formerly of the Hartford 
Seminary. Bishop Coxe has given the publication his active and 
scholarly personal supervision. Many of the writings have been pro- 
fusely annotated by him, and a similar service has been performed for 
the others by competent scholars whom he has selected. The type used 
in these volumes is the same as that from which the Century magazine is 
printed; the paper is excellent —the whole workmanship is, in fact, of 
the first class—and the price of the set is one-third of that demanded for 
the English edition. We may note as a fact encouraging to those who 
believe that the moral law applies even to the publishing business, that 
this edition is issued by arrangement with the publishers of the English 
translation and has their entire approbation. The study of Patristics 
has received a great impulse in this country by the interest that has 
been taken in the Didache,; and although scholarly investigators may 
wish to go to the originals, at least for verification of important pas- 
sages, for most purposes this translation is quite satisfactory and cer- 
tainly much more easy to read than the originals. For there are few 
of us who may not confess frankly that while at a pinch we can worry 
through a little Latin and Greek, we can read our own mother tongue 
with much greater ease. Why affect a scholarship that we do not pos- 
sess, and pore over originals because it looks learned, when we might 
reach our end in half the time by judicious use of this excellent transla- 
tion? 

The second Library described above is also published by arrange~ 
ment with the holders of the English copyright. The editorial super- 
vision of Dr. Schaff is all the guarantee that is needed of its accuracy 
and scholarly completeness. The three volumes thus far issued contain 
selections from the writing of Augustin, including his Confessiors, his 
letters, his treatises on the City of God, on Christian Doctrine, on the 
Trinity, and other grave theological subjects. Augustin was the great 
theologian of the early Church. He impressed the stamp of his power- 
ful and original mind upon the thinking, not only of his age but of all 
subsequent ages of the Christian Church. He was the first to draw 
from the Scriptures and to give symmetrical form and philosophical 
basis to the doctrines of the Gospels and Epistles. The New Testa- 
ment contains materials for a theological system; it does not contain 
a theological system. That general body of doctrine which is com- 
monly known in these latter days as Calvinism is only a restatement of 
Augustinianism, which was itself but a restatement of Paulinism. The 
theologians of the Reformation drew their chief inspiration, next to the 
study of the Scriptures themselves, from the writings of Augustin. 
The importance of his works, therefore, to the student of the history 
of the Church and of Christian thought is immense, and this collection 
of his writings, sufficiently complete for most purposes, cannot fail to 
have a salutary effect upon the theological system and the religious 
character of those who carefully study them. 


HENRY C, VEDDER. 
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-Iconography of the Baptism of Christ. By Dr. JosepH SrrzycowskI, 
Munich: 1885. 


We have here an exceptional work by a young German scholar of 
Bavaria. It is an iconographic representation of the baptism of our 
Lord, as given in the history of Christian art. For the first twelve 
centuries it is simply exhaustive. We have plain wood cuts, without 
any finish whatever, of all that pertains to the old apostolic rite, as 
found in fresco or mosaic; in minature or ivory ; in bas-relief or in wall 
paintings, whether the baptism is simply presented or only roughly in- 
dicated. In this respect our author stands alone. De Rossi deals 
chiefly with the catacombs, and Garrucci confines himself to the first 
eight centuries of Christian art, while Ciampini and other older anti- 
quarians are incomplete, as they are often inaccurate. Nor is his work 
a mere compilation from the numerous general and special histories of 
art at his command. He visited the original works whenever there was 
reason to doubt the correctness of the copies, or whenever no well- 
attested representation could be found. Besides, he was aided by the 
directors of the great museums at the various centres of European life 
and culture. We thus have a collection of 169 different art representa- 
tions of this great initial event in the public career of our Saviour. 
We have in the text brief and clear descriptions of these baptismal 
scenes accompanied often with valuable criticisms. The references and 
notes show that the author was familiar with the entire literature of the 
subject—at least with all the leading authorities on the continent of 
Europe—whether living or dead. The author seems to have been gov- 
erned by a purely scientific interest in his subject. He betrays no 
polemic zeal, and in this respect differs from De Rossi, and is entitled to 
our careful consideration. 

Strzygowski thus compares the baptismal scenes on the ancient 
sarcophagi with the early frescoes of the Roman catacombs. John 
holds the hand upon or over the head of Christ, ready to immerse the 
candidate, or else in order to lay it upon him according to the usual 
custom. We cannot affirm that the last was his purpose, since this did 
not take place till after one had come up out of the water. But Christ 
is still in the Jordan. If now the artist wished to represent the proper 
administration of the rite, namely, the immersion, it is natural that he 
should render it in harmony with the common ritual act. If, then, we 
have the baptismal act on the sarcophagi, it must agree with the existing 
representations of that sacrament. We have for comparison two repre- 
sentations taken from the chapel of the Sacraments. One of them con- 
firms the above view. We see there the nude figure of a boy facing us, 
with arms hanging down, and standing almost up to his knees in water. 
On the left a man, in a tunic and mantle, bending a little towards the 
candidate, has his right hand on his head. That baptism is actually here 
represented, is rendered certain by the entire group of pictures in this 
chapel. ‘*So much on ancient Christian art. We see how it met in a 
simple, homely way, the small claims made upon it, since it put only so 
much into the composition as was absolutely essential to make the re- 
presentation intelligible. This fine parsimony soon turned into other 
channels.” (p. 829.) 

The quthor thus disposes of a baptismal scene found in the cover 
of a sarcophagus, now in the Lateran Museum, and supposed to belong 
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to the fourth century, ‘‘ Here is found the baptism of our Lord in the 
midst of other representations of his life. The birth of Christ pre- 
cedes it, and his resurrection follows it. This sculpture has been 
utilized to prove that the sacrament of baptism was administered in the 
fourth century by the union of immersion and infusion, because, ac- 
cording to the present conditions of the representation John pours 
water from a shell on the head of Christ. But it has been constantly 
overlooked that the cover is a restoration. Garrucci does indeed de- 
clare that the head and arm of the Baptist and the head of the 
Redeemer are restored, yet he makes no criticism whatever. Now 
this renewal in which John pours water from a shell on the head of 
Christ, is according to the representations hitherto considered decidedly 
false, and certainly the water falling down from overhanging rocks 
might have suggested this idea to the restorer. The right hand of 
John should have been restored in such a manner as to have been 
held over or towards the head of Christ.” (p. 6.) 

Kirsch, the chaplain of the Vatican Cemetery, suggests an ad- 
ditional reason for doubting the genuiness of this restoration. He says: 
‘* But the upper part of the body of St. John, with the right arm and 
shell are restored in marble, while the water falling into the shell is 
renewed in stucco... The rite of laying the hands on the head of 
Christ is wholly in accordance with descriptions of the Fathers,” he 
quoted from his article in Kraus’s Encyclopedia of Christian Antigui- 
ties. It is the most recent presentation of the subject we have in 
Theological Literature. We may add the remark of Corblet in his 
History of the Sacrament of Baptism. ‘‘ The bas-relief belongs to a 
modern period.” (Vol. 2, p. 549.) 

The author’s view of mosaic in the ceiling of the Catholic 
baptistery of Ravenna is of special importance. As it now exists John 
is pouring water from a shell on the head of Christ as he stands in 
the Jordan. Strzygowski regards this as a false restoration. Other 
historians of Christian art had prepared the way for this view. 
Richter, in his Mosaics of Ravenna, remarks: ‘‘ The bodies of the 
two chief personages have been somewhat changed in the restorations. 
The neck and the right arm of Christ are of a late orgin, though not 
later than the middle ages. In the case of John perhaps only the 
nimbus.” (p. 11.) Crowe and Cavalcaselle in their History of Painting 
in Italy are more decided and go further than Richter. We quote from 
them: ‘Inthe central baptism, the head, shoulders and right arm of 
the figure of the Saviour, the head, shoulders, rightarm, the right leg and 
foot of the Baptist, and the cross fm his right hand have been repaired, 
and thus the type and character of the heads may have been altered.” 
(Voll, p. 22.) Our author adds the following: ‘‘ And I go still further, 
relying as 1 do on the iconography of the baptism of Christ. In 
the existing mosaic John holds in his outstretched right hand a flat 
shell, out of which he pours water on the head of Christ. This mode of 
conception as in the Lateran sarcophagus is furnished by a restorer 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, who paid no regard to 
the original representations. The evidence of this is in the fact 
that there are not to be found in Italy or elsewhere before this period, 
any representation in which John administered baptism to the Re- 
deemer by pouring water from a flat shell on his head.” (p. 10.) 

Further on, our author thus notices the first appearance of infusion 
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in connection with immersion. Upon the altar panel of the cloister at 
Neuberg, elaborated according to the inscription by Nicolas of Ver- 
dum, in the year 1181, A. D., baptism is represented which we do not 
meet with before the fourteenth century. And yet this tablet, accord- 
ing to Heider, does not certainly belong to the completions of the four- 
teenth century, but is original. Here, without doubt, John pours water 
from a pitcher upon the head of Christ. Now, it is indeed possible that 
a solitary instance of this mode of baptism presents itself in the twelfth 
century, for Thomas Aquinas presupposes it, when he declares that 
‘* It is safer to baptize by immersion, since this is the general custom.” 
(p. 49-) 

Thus, then, leaving the Catholic baptistery out of account, we 
have from the second century to the fourteenth of Christian art only a 
solitary instance of infusion in the baptism of Christ, and that near the 
close of this period. Is not our learned author right in declaring that 
this, like other restorations, is a false one? And even when such pour- 
ing does first appear, it is not from a shell, but from a pitcher. But if 
the analogy of other monuments of art does not justify such a con- 
clusion, must we not then accept the alternative that this mosaic, as 
it now stands, was so exceptional as to be ignored as false to the evan- 
gelical narrative as to the common practice of the ages, by all the artists 
for at least six hundred years? 

But the practice at Ravenna is not without its bearing on the ques- 
tion at issue, for the artist would not break with that practice. This 
was immersion. The old tradition of the baptism of multitudes in the 
river and in the sea, as given by Aquellus, the mosaic in the Arian bap- 
tistery, the great basins in both of these baptismal churches, the clear 
representation of immersion on the back of the chair of Maximian, one 
of the bishops of Ravenna (546-552), the description by Chrysologus 
also a bishop of this city in the fifth century, of the old apostolic rite, in 
his 113 sermons, all strongly corroborate the view here given. 


E. DODGE. 
III. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


James Hannington, D.D., F.L.S., F. R.G.S., First Bishop of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa. A History of His Life and Work. By E. C. Dawson, 
M.A. Author’s Edition from the Sixth English Edition. 8vo, pp. 461. 
New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


There has not appeared in late years a biography of such deep 
interest and of such real worth as this of Hannington. The writer of it 
has invested his subject with a deep interest and he is describing no 
ordinary man. Moreover the author is in fullest sympathy with the 
purposes that animated Hannington, and he stood in the relation of a 
most intimate friend to the missionary. Beyond all question Mr. Dawson 
was the one, who, under God, led Hannington to a true insight into the 
religious life, away from the formalistic conceptions he had cherished. 
There is a natural interest attaching to the deeds and character of the 
first man in any field, and if that man shall lay down his life in death in 
seeking the achievement of his purpose, the interest is doubled. 

The eyes of the world are on the newer missions in Equatorial Africa, 
both around about the great lakes in the East and along the Congo on 
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the West. This biography describes very minutely the situation of 
affairs, and, as well, the story of the past, in the mission, started at the 
suggestion of Mr. Stanley, on the shores of the greatest of the lakes, the 
Victoria Nyanza. The Congo missions are among the most flourishing 
in all Africa, but the U-Ganda mission seems to meet with almost 
insuperable difficulties. The early story of this mission shows a record 
of sicknesses and deaths, of repeated failures of one sort or another, and 
over all of severest persecutions of natives Christians and of European 
missionaries. Mr. Dawson’s book tells this sad tale, and further it 
presents one of the most careful descriptions of the routes of travel and 
the general features of the land lying between the Zanzibar coast and 
the Lake region, and also the peculiar methods of travel in vogue in 
this land and the sufferings that are to be encountered. 

The chiefest value of the book, however, is as the story of the life of 
a real Christian hero. Hannington’s early life and the influences that 
resulted in his becoming an exploring missionary are all carefully traced 
out, and seem to show that he was set apart for this work from his 
mother’s womb. All the experiences of his young manhood—when 
God’s providence was continually upsetting the plans of his father for 
Hannington’s life work—seem to have worked to the one end. Deeply 
fascinating is the story of how he passed from the cold formalistic life of 
the professional curate into the earnest life of the devoted servant of 
Christ. Hannington’s call came to his outer ear before his soul heard 
it. The missionary life was suggested to him from without, and the 
inner call came afterward. Of his three missionary journeys Mr. Dawson 
gives a succinct account. The martyrdom, which Stanley seeks to rob 
of its glory by charging it to foolhardiness, is fully described, with all 
that led to it. Most effectually are the objections of those who charge 
Hannington with careless rashness met by the simple story of his 
intentions and hopes in following up a new route. As the narrative of 
the deeds of a soul set on fire with love for Christ and humankind, and 
as the record of the feelings, the desires, and the achievements of a noble 
young missionary, Hannington’s life is well worth reading and rereading. 

FRANK S. DOBBINS. 


The Church Missionary Atlas. New and Enlarged Edition, The Seventh. 
Part I. Africa, and the Mohammedan Lands of the East. Price 4 Shillings. 
Part II. India. Price § Shillings. London: Seeley, Jackson, & Halli- 
day. 1887. 


The mission fields are so constantly changing and such is the won- 
derful rapidity with which we are made acquainted with new lands that 
missionary atlases are out of date almost as soon as they are published. 
The great Church Missionary Society, recognizing this, have issued in 
quick succession new editions of their beautiful atlas. The editions are 
not merely new in name, they are really rewritten and redrawn in each 
successive edition. The maps are finely drawn and neatly printed by 
Stanford, and are prepared for the special use of the student of missions. 
The very latest results of geographical research are incorporated, as 
may readily be seen in studying the maps of Central Africa. Not only 
the stations of the Church Missionary Society are set down, but also those 
of al] other denominations. The letter-press is largely given to general 
subjects, sketches of the geographical features, of the races and religions, 
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and the story of movements of especial interest in one or another part 
of the great mission fields is cleariy yet succinctly told. While the 
chief place is given to the missions of the Church of England, other 
missions are briefly mentioned. Grundemann’s At/as, in German, costs 
five or six times as much as this and was issued from 1867 to 1871. 
Vahi’s Danish Mission-Atlas costs twice as much as this and is not so 
complete. The size and shape of this book, 6x1o inches, an octavo 
volume, make it more useful than the folio-atlases. As to accuracy all 
the publications of the Church Missionary Society are noted for their 
perfection in this respect. The Af/as may be referred to as an authority. 


FRANK S. DOBBINS. 


Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls are constantly issuing books of great 
value to pastors. They are not unmindful of such books as are ap- 
propriate for the lighter reading necessary for this season of the 
year. Upon our table are several volumes of this lighter charac- 
ter which we shall hereafter mention. At the outset we call atten- 
tion to the Schaf-Herzog Supplement to the Encyclopedia of Living 
Divines and Christian Workers, by Dr. Philip Schaff and Rev. Samuel 
M. Jackson. This volume is a complete cyclopedia of many prominent 
living workers in various denominations and countries. In the list are 
found preachers, theological professors, editors, and other religious 
workers. It is, as its title suggests, a supplement to the Schaf- Herzog 
Religious Encyclopedia which was published three years ago in three 
volumes. [t was not in the plan of that volume to include men now 
living ; the same remark applies also to the German Eucyclopedia of 
Herzog. This volume makes up for that deficiency, and it also includes 
brief sketches of some prominent men who have died since the religious 
encyclopedia was finished. There are also in this volume sketches of a 
few others who were accidentally omitted. The editors claim to have 
aimed at the greatest possible accuracy; they also with equal earnest- 
ness affirm that they have observed a strict impartiality among the 
various denominations. In order to secure this accuracy blanks were 
sent out by the junior editor to many persons, requesting them to fur- 
nish exact facts concerning the place and time of their birth, the schools 
at which they were educated, the titles with which they were honored, 
and other noteworthy instances in their lives. This duty caused much 
work to devolve upon Rev. Mr. Jackson. He was greatly encouraged, 
however, by the prompt and satisfactory replies which he received, and 
the present accuracy of the volume is largely due to the adoption of this 
method to secure the facts. In some instances responses were not 
received and the facts desired were learned from various denominational 
year-books, manuals and encyclopedias. We have been somewhat 
familiar with the methods adopted in the preparation of the work while 
the preparation was in progress. A somewhat careful examination of 
the names of persons with whom we are familiar justifies us in congrat- 
ulating the authors and the persons whose names are contained in the 
book on the general accuracy which marks the volume. No doubt 
mistakes have occurred, but these are neither numerous nor important. 
We have been gratified rather at their fewness than we have been sur- 
prised because they have occasionally been found. These volumes have 
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received the enthusiastic endorsement of many eminent scholars repre- 
senting various countries and creeds. —— Another volume from the 
same house is entitled Methods of Church Work by Rev. Sylvanus 
Stall. It consists of seven parts, containing forty-four chapters. It 
discusses almost every topic which can by any possibility be the subject 
of thought and inquiry on the part of young pastors and other church 
workers. It answers scores of questions regarding the most practical 
duties. It contains figures regarding mission and other forms of church 
work, which are as useful as they are difficult of discovery. Never has 
a book with exactly the same aim and worked out along similar lines 
come into our hands. Without doubt it is the most comprehensive 
work of its sort that has yet been published. We can well believe what 
is said regarding it, that it is the outcome of long and broad observa- 
tion and experience. It cannot fail greatly to help hundreds of 
Christian workers who desire to labor for the Master and yet do not 
know how to accomplish the desired results, because in it many of our 
wise workers give a statement of the methods they employ and of the 
results they have secured. The author had already shown his ability to 
discuss questions of this kind in his books How to Pay Church Debts and 
Pastor's Pocket Record. We give this unique volume a_ hearty 
welcome and commend it earnestly to the consideration of all who wish 
to be better fitted for serving God in their daily life and in every form 
of church endeavor.——The same house publishesa little volume (12mo, 
paper) entitled Savratogo Chips and Carlsbad Wafers, by Nathan 
Sheppard. This little book is sprightly, amusing and instructive. 
Many of its descriptions are amusing to a gratifying degree, and many 
of the facts given are in the best sense practical and helpful. It fur- 
nishes a convenient note-book regarding many matters of interest at 
Saratoga, giving the names of persons, of churches, of hotels, and of 
toboggan clubs, and many other things needful for one to know. Its 
descriptions and representations of a jolly winter at this charming sum- 
mer resort bring out a new feature connected with Saratoga life. 
Sparkling wit, profound philosophy, and amusing speeches abound on 
its pages. Saratoga never appeared to better advantage than in this 
little volume which is based upon real life. ——Another of the little books 
is entitled Environment. This is a story of modern society by Florine 
Thayer McCray. It is a society novel of interest both from a social and 
literary point of view. While it is not a book showing great ability, 
yet its sentiments are helpful, its moral tone is pure and the lessons it 
teaches are of practical importance. In an incidental way it sets forth 
with great emphasis the evils of the drinking customs of our times. 
The volume shows that these customs are becoming more and more 
common in fashionable life and among women of wealth and culture. 
No one can fail to have his attention arrested by the portions of the 
volume which describe the presence and dangers of the drinking habit. 
This volume will enable many persons to pass pleasantly and profitably 
“a few hours of rest during these summer months. 
Still another volume by the same house is the Life of Rev. George 
C. Haddock. The author is the son of the subject of the volume, and 
he appropriately dedicates it to his mother, whose faith and courage 
aided the husband and father in his life of faith and labors of love. 
Rev. Geo. C. Haddock wis assassinated because he determined that 
the liquor men of Sioux City should obey the law, as do other citizens. 
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On August 3, 1886, he was waylaid at night and shot from behind as the re- 
sult of a conspiracy of liquor men to murder him. He was born at Water- 
town, N. Y., January 23, 1832. His mother was descended from the er- 
ratic but consecrated Lorenzo Dow. He passed through his earlier years, 
constantly growing in influence and power in the ranks of the Methodist 
ministry. Not alone was he distinguished for ability as a preacher, but he 
developed no little talent as a writer of poems. He threw himself heartily 
into the work of prohibition, arousing the Satanic ire of the saloons, 
and as a result he was shot down on the public street in a most brutal 
and outrageous manner. The sale of this volume will do much toward 
developing hatred toward the saloon power and the liquor traffic on 
the part of the people generally. It will also do much to perpetuate 
the memory of the man who was an able preacher and earnest reformer, 
a genuine missionary, and, finally, a martyr. But for the circumstances 
of his death his life would not be more noteworthy than the lives of 
scores of other good and able ministers of Jesus Christ. His supposed 
murderers were brought to trial March 23, 1887. The jury failed to 
— upon a verdict, and the man, John Arensdorf, who was accused 
of having fired the fatal shot, was discharged. Since then this same 
Satanic spirit has demanded and secured other victims. Slowly but 
surely a public opinion is forming which one day will declare, with a 
voice that must be heard, ‘‘ The saloon must go.” 

In The Captain of the Janizaries, our friend James M. Lud- 
low, D.D., has made us all his debtors. It is a historic novel 
which is certain to take high rank in the best works of its class. 
It introduces the reader into countries and times with which the 
average reader must acknowledge that he has but little familiarity. 
George Castriot, or Scanderbeg, as the Turks called him, will cer- 
tainly, as the world comes to know more of his brave deeds, take his 
place among its uncrowned kings and undaunted heroes. It is strange 
that so many historians have passed over his work with but brief men- 
tion. Gibbon, as we are reminded in the preface to the second edition 
of Dr. Ludlow’s volume, gives him only a few pages, although he says 
that he, ‘‘ with unequal arms resisted twenty-three years the powers of 
the Ottoman Empire.” For a long period Castriot was more than a 
match for Amurath, and his proud and skillful successor Mahomet. 
Dr. Ludlow has given prolonged study to the historical records of Bar- 
letius’ and of other writers; he has carefully mastered the customs and 
habits of the Albanian people, and the geography of the countries in 
which his thrilling scenes are laid. The book is thus valuable as a his- 
tory while it is fascinating as a story. This method of telling the story 
of an important period has much in its favor. Some of Scott’s novels do 
more to fix great historical events, to give them their true color and flavor, 
than any history of Scotland which could be written. While on a re- 
cent journey we forgot all its tiresomeness, while we went with the 
author among the Albanian mountains and valleys, mingled with the 
fierce conspirators in Ottoman courts; wandered through the palaces 
and streets of Constantinople, and once more mingled with the fierce 
warriors amid the passes 3 Albania. The fall of Constantinople takes 
its place with the discovery of America among the great events of the 
fifteenth century ; this great historical crisis the author grandly describes. 
The book is not without its sweet and broken story of love. There 
are in it scenes which stir the blood, arouse warm sympathy and evoke 
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glowing enthusiasm; and all the while the reader has the satisfaction of 
knowing that heis studying the story of authentic history. The Turk 
is yet to figure in the world’s history. He may be expelled from 
Europe ; indeed, as the author believes, the curtain may now be rising on 
that act in the great Ottoman drama. This story will prepare us better 
to understand that future, if it shall come, as it helps us to understand 
the great events which long since have taken their place in authentic 
history. Dr. Ludlow gives much information regarding the character and 
training of the immortal Janizaries, the famous corps of Turkish foot 
soldiers. A few additional facts may be given. The corps was first 
organized in 1329 by Orkhan from young Christian captives. In 1362 
Amurath I. increased the number from 1,000 to 10,000. In the 17th cen- 
tury they numbered 100,000 serving in the line and 400,000 Jamaks, or 
irregular troops. Because of the privileges which they enjoyed they be- 
came the virtual rulers of the Empire. Whom they would, they slew; 
whom they would they enthroned or dethroned. In 1826 Mahmoud II. 
led the army under the banner of the Prophet against the Janizaries ; 
and 8,000 of them were burned in their barracks, 15,000 killed, and 20,000 
were banished. A proclamation of June 17, 1826, declared the force 
dissolved. Thus perished this corps which was long the terror of 
Europe, and which under Solyman, the Magnificent, was the best 
infantry in the world. It became dangerous only to the empire to 
protect which it was formed. The story of this corps is interesting and 
instructive. We heartily commend Dr. Ludlow’s historic novel, 7he 
Captain of the Janizaries. 
R. S. MACARTHUR. 


B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPs, 
*.R.S. Seventh Edition. Two vols., 8vo, pp. 384, 400. New York: 
‘Scribner and Welford. 


If these large and elegant volumes are ‘‘ outlines” of a biography 
only, the ordinary reader will be moved to inquire what proportions a 
full biography would be likely to assume. The title is, however, justi- 
fied by the character of the work. It is only outlines of Shakespeare’s 
life that are recoverable by the greatest diligence. Mr. Phillipps’s book, 
when first published some years ago, was a thin volume of little more 
than one hundred pages. It has grown by degrees to its present noble 
proportions. The directly biographical part fills but two hundred and 
seventy pages of Vol. I. The remaining space .is given to illustrative 
documentary matter which the industry of Mr. Phillipps has accumu- 
lated, and not a little of which he has himself first brought to light. 
First we have documents relating to the Blackfriars and Globe The- 
atres, the playhouses with which Shakespeare was connected during his. 
metropolitan career. Another interesting document is the transcript 
from the original records of the copyright entries of Shakespeare’s 
works, Following these is a valuable history of the Coventry mys- 
teries. Still later we have notes of the birthplace, with much rare 
and interesting information about Stratford. These, with some other 
similar documents, complete Vol. I. In Vol. II. we have various. 
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copies of estate records in which the family name of Shakespeare ap- 
pears, together with a /fac-simile of one of the poet’s records. ‘‘ Bio- 
graphical Notices,” ‘‘ Theatrical Evidences,” ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Neigh- 
bors,” ‘* History of New Place,” ‘‘ Contemporary Notices of the Hatha- 
way Families,” ‘‘ The Ancestral Families,” are titles of various essays 
and investigations. A complete reprint of Shakespeare’s will is one of 
the interesting documents given. Nearly one hundred and fifty pages 
of this part of the work are given to ‘‘ Illustrative Notes” on the plays, 
in which much rare and curious lore is accumulated, none of which is 
found in any of the editions of Shakespeare that we have consulted, and 
we are familiar with all the principal authorities. 

In short, there are probably no two volumes that can be named in 
which there is so full and scholarly a collection of contemporary docu- 
ments relating to the life of Shakespeare. If these documents aid us 
little in recovering the precise incidents of the poet’s career, they at 
least give us great help in understanding the kind of men among whom 
he lived, the state of society in his native town during his youth, and 
aid us in estimating with some accuracy the social, intellectual, and 
moral atmosphere in which his early years were passed and his charac- 
ter was formed. Mr. Phillipps is still conducting his investigations with 
undiminished zeal, and there are large stores of material never yet ex- 
amined. He is a man of independent means, and is able to carry on 
his costly researches from pure love of the work, and to publish his 
book in sumptuous form at a price that is little more than nominal. As 
English books are usually priced, including duty and profit to the im- 
porter, these volumes might be expected to cost the American buyer 
ten dollars. They can be procured from Messrs. Scribner & Welford 
for less than half that sum, the English price being 10s. 6d. 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 


Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. By Epwarp Dowpen, LL.D., Professor 
of English Literature in the University of Dublin. 2 volumes, 8vo, pp. 
554, 586. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


These handsomely printed volumes tell the story of Shelley’s life 
with a fullness and accuracy that leave nothing to be desired. It has 
been known for some time that Professor Dowden was preparing this 
biography, and that voluminous family documents had been placed in 
his hands by Sir vercy and Lady Shelley. Much, therefore, was ex- 
pected of the book. The author was known to be an accomplished 
critic and man of letters, who had a very high admitation for Shelley as 
man and poet. His sources of information were unrivalled. It was in- 
ferred, therefore, that he would give us what would be, for many years 
at least, a final biography, telling all that can possibly be known of the 
poet’s life, and vindicating (if that were possible) his character from the 
aspersions that had been cast upon it. 

Much that was expected of him Dr. Dowden has accomplished. 
We cannot hope that the closest search of after writers will add many 
matrial facts to those that he has collected with so much diligence and 
verified with so scrupulous care. All papers that were known to exist 
he has had access to, and it can hardly be that there are any of impor- 
tance in‘hiding, of which even the most intimate friends and the surviv- 
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ing relatives of the poet have been to this time in ignorance. We may, 
therefore, assume with some confidence that in these volumes we have 
the evidence all before us, and that while the last word as regards the 
interpretation of these materials has by no means been spoken, the 
materials themselves are substantially complete. It is with a sense of 
keen disappointment that we find ourselves compelled to say, after care- 
fully reading all the evidence that Professor Dowden adduces, that he 
has done little to clear Shelley’s character from the most serious impu- 
tations upon it. It is, we think, sufficiently clear that those who have 
described Shelley as from the outset the victim of persecution, cannot 
support their view from the facts that are here established. The publi- 
cation of his Necessity of Atheism, the tract that procured his expulsion 
from Oxford, cannot be regarded, in the light of all the evidence, 
as the mere freak of a disputatious boy. Though Shelley’s opinions 
afterwards underwent a very decided change, it is as certain as any fact 
resting on documentary evidence can be, that at this time he was a fer- 
vid Atheist, and that he published his tract in the spirit of a zealous 
propagandist, expecting thereby to make converts to his way of think- 
ing. Oxford, at the beginning of this century, was certainly not the 
most tolerant institution in the world, but it is evident that no institu- 
tion for the education of young men, professing to be controlled by 
Christian principles, could tolerate the presence of a student who was 
actively engaged in propagating the baldest Atheism. That the col- 
lege authorities acted justly and wisely, according to their lights, can 
hardly be questioned. That a milder discipline would have had a hap- 
pier effect on Shelley may also be admitted, but this the authorities 
could not be expected to know. 

The episode in Shelley’s life that has most seriously damaged his 
reputation is without doubt his relations to his first wife. The bald facts 
as they were known heretofore were, that he eloped with Harriet West- 
brook when she was a school girl; that after a few years of wedded life 
a mutual estrangement grew up which resulted in a separation; that 
soon after this separation had become permanent, Shelley again 
eloped with Mary Godwin; and that, not long after, Harriet committed 
suicide by drowning. These facts had a very ugly look. They seemed 
to convict Shelley of cruelty, as well as of immorality, and to show 
that he was practically the murderer of his first wife. The true story is 
now for the first time fully told, and though part of Shelley’s guilt can 
neither be excused nor explained away, it is less than has been charged 
upon him. In the first place, he cannot be rightly judged without 
bearing in mind that he held the legal institution of marriage to be itself 
immoral; the union of man and woman should be the result of affec- 
tion, and should continue so long as, and no longer than, the endurance 
of the affection. A mutual and permanent estrangement, in his view, as 
effectually dissolved the marriage bond as death, and no decree of a 
court was needed to give effect to the dissolution. This theory cannot 
be regarded by a sane Christian moralist as anything but visionary and 
even wicked. But it was Shelley’s deliberately held view, and one that 
there is no reason to suppose he abandoned. We must therefore in 
judging his conduct ask two pertinent questions: 1. Did his acts corre- 
spond to his own acknowledged moral standards? 2. Did they correspond 
to the highest standard of Christian morality? As to the latter question 
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there can be but one answer. The former is best answered by a brief 
statement of the facts as Dr. Dowden has given them to us. After their 
separation Shelley provided liberally, according to his means, for the 
support of his wife, and of his two children left in her custody. There 
is evidence, however, derived frum several sources, that it soon became 
evident that no reconciliation was to be hoped for. Hence, by his own 
theories, the union between them was atan end. There is also evidence 
that Shelley believed that his wife was unfaithful to him. In this he 
was probably wrong. Up to the time of his elopement with Mary 
Godwin, there is no reason to believe that Harriet was not a pure 
woman. After that event, however, she soon became the mistress of 
another man, and his subsequent desertion of her it was, and not her 
husband’s, that drove her to despair and impelled her to end her own 
life. We cannot acquit Shelley of wrong, but his wrong is less heinous 
than that which has been so long attributed to him. He did what so 
honored a man as John Milton defended in his tract on divorce, and 
purposed himself to do had not his truant wife returned to him and 
sought his forgiveness. : 

Of the horrible accusation brought against Shelley by Mr. Cordy 
Jeafferson in his 7rue Story of Shelley, we need only say that it seemed 
from the first to rest on very insufficient grounds, that Mr. Froude ex- 
ploded the charge in an article written for the Mineteenth Century, and 
that Professor Dowden’s re-discussion of the question dispells any re- 
maining qualms of doubt that the reader may feel. 

The critical part of the work is admirably done, and yet we reckon 
this the least important half of the book. The great difficulty has 
hitherto been to get at trustworthy facts relating to Shelley. The 
most curiously contradictory assertions were made by writers who might 
have been supposed to have the best means of ascertaining the truth. 
Professor Dowden has done us an invaluable service in sifting these 
conflicting stories and discovering in each case which is trae. 
One feels for the first time that he is treading on solid ground; for 
certainly the first requisite to the understanding of any man’s character 
is absolute certainty that we know the precise facts of hislife. The 
accuracy of this book has not been questioned by any competent critic, 
though, indeed, a few have, taken issue with the author’s interpretation 
of facts. Professor Dowden is frank and candid. He does not pretend 
that Shelley was perfect, but on the contrary freely admits that there 
were in his life several grievous missteps. Indeed, the candor of the 
author is only less conspicuous than his Diemer andaccuracy. While 
we have found many points on which we are unable to assent to his 
view, we have never felt that he was unfair or disingenuous, or that he 
stooped to special pleading. 

There are other interesting points in the book, considered merely 
as a biography, but we have not space to touch on them. The work of 
Professor Dowden is the best single help given to the public for the 
understanding of the life and character of one of England’s most glori- 
ous poets. And though it was a life that had in it some things that 
are to be deplored, though we have presented to us a character that has 
great weaknesses, there was yet in Shelley a singleness of purpose, a 
purity of aim, an unselfish devotion to the elevation of humanity, that 
may well provoke us to emulation. 

HENRY C. VEDDER. 
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American Statesmen. Edited by JoHN T. Morse, Jk. Henry Ciay, By 
CaRL SCHURZ. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 383, 424. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 


This is one of the best books in the excellent series to which it 
belongs. Mr. Schurz has done his work admirably. He recognizes 
all that is good in Clay and in his work as a political leader, while he 
does not conceal or apologize for defects, whether of character or 
policy. The book is not coldly critical, but is sufficiently warm and 
appreciative without being in the least eulogistic. Its accuracy is prob- 
ably beyond dispute, and the candor of the writer is as conspicuous as 
his mastery of our political history. Few American leaders have been 
more over-estimated than Clay. The secret of his great reputation is 
not far to seek. He had what it is the fashion to call ‘‘ magnetism,” 
the power of attaching to himself by a bond of warm affection most men 
with whom he came in contact. His graceful and winning manners, 
his rather stately, but always genuine courtesy, made personal friends 
even of ardent political foes. He had the instinct of leadership, and 
knew how to manage men in the mass, as well as to captivate them one 
by one. His disinterested championship of the poor and oppressed, his 
courageous advocacy of the right as he sawit, his stalwart manliness, 
his personal integrity, his ardent patriotism—these make him a man 
whose like has been none too common at any period, and were the 
solid foundations on which was built his great fame. 

But added to these elements of greatness, and overtopping them 
all in popular estimation, was Clay’s pre-eminent gift as an orator. His 
voice is said to have been an organ of marvelous sweetness, flexibility, 
and power. His facility and affluence of speech were equally remark- 
able, and were the result of arduous labor. For many years, he made 
it a practice every day to read a page of some standard work, and then 
to declaim what he had read in the best language he could command, 
‘* sometimes in a corn-field, at others in the forest, and not unfrequently 
in a distant barn with the horse and ox for auditors.” Young men 
who suppose that a great orator is born, not made, will do well to note 
this assiduous self-discipline and its results. In one respect the results 
were most unfortunate. By dint of such practice Clay became in early 
life a most fluent, impassioned, and effective public speaker. He 
could make so little, in the way of exact knowiedge and sound 
learning, go so far in speech-making, and could so easily outshine 
men of much more solid attainments, that he came to undervalue 
the intellectual side of an orator’s equipment. Though his brilliant 
abilities might have placed him in the front rank in any calling, 
he never became more than a second-rate man in genuine attainments. 
His knowledge of the law, his chosen profession, was merely respectable ; 
in finance and economics his learning was of the slightest kind; his 
equipment as a legislator and statesman could hardly have been more 
flimsy. He was a great orator and nothing more. No man in our 
national history has ever made so great a reputation on so small a 
capital. It was inevitable that such a reputation should suffer a speedy 
decline. This admirable biography will do something to rehabilitate it 
and still more to make Clay comprehended by the present generation of 
Americans as he could not be comprehended by his contemporar es. 


HENRY C. VEDUER, 





